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By Dan (I would) Rather (be living in Utopia) 


n breaking news from undisclosed, official, and reli- 

able sources, international terra-ist O-Sunny-Been- 

Lovin’ has claimed full responsibility for hijacking glo- 

bal consciousness and spreading indiscriminate acts 
of kindness, love, generosity, and joy. 

Reports from all over the world have confirmed spon- 
taneous moments of peaceful behavior and unbelievable 
pleasure. At factories in developed and undeveloped 
nations, work stoppages were widespread. 

People everywhere stopped working and began offer- 
ing each other hugs, kisses, and back-rubs. 

According to Justina Cog, a gadget and widget maker 
on the Wall-Co assembly line, “First, my co-worker 
Justin Doin Mijob stepped away from his post. Then, 
with tears in his eyes, he asked if I would like a hug. After 
our embrace, our foreman made an announcement on the 
factory PA. He said that with such unprecedented joy in 
our hearts, it seemed pointless to continue our boring jobs 
making useless widgets and gadgets. Then, he ordered us 
to go to a nearby park where he said we would have a 
picnic and keg-party paid for by the company.” 

The incredible acts of love and beauty were not limited 
to work places, sources report. Empress of Northamerica, 





Georgianna Bush, made a nationally televised announce- 
ment calling for a world wide end to pollution and other 
acts that harm the earth. 

At the end of the broadcast, Empress Bush declared, 
“This will be my last televised address. In the new world 
where we harm none and live for our desires, television 
will be an unnecessary diversion to keep us from the true 
entertainment of living fully and bravely and lovingly.” 

Overseas, where the followers of various War Gods 
have been killing each other, High Priestess Areola She 
Runs made this statement: “I have opened an interfaith 
garden of reconciliation in the Holy Land. There, we are 
collecting all weapons. 

“In exchange for laying down their arms, we are 
offering all soldiers a loaf of bread, a bottle of wine, and 
toys for their children. So far, the response has been 
incredible. As far as we know, the followers of Allah and 
Yahweh have stopped fighting and pledged their support 
to the international Act of Pan and Aphrodite which 
encourages people of faith everywhere to only worship 
deities of love and nature.” 

Despite this sudden eruption of global delight, some 
people are reported to be resisting a new era of peace and 
freedom. 

For people who still feel aggression in their hearts, 
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provisions are being made. Empress Bush explained that 
special hospitals are being created in Texas to treat those 
with testosterone poisoning, womb envy, and other noted 
aggressive disorders. 

Bush explained, “I understand how problematic such 
diseases can be. Human history has taught us that victims 
of testosterone poisoning have often dropped bombs on 
innocent civilians in the name of one of the War Gods. 
While we have compassion for these people, we can no 
longer tolerate such acts of masculine stupidity. My own 
father was a victim of Institutionalized Violence Syn- 
drome, so my heart goes out to those families who have 
members still pondering acts of violence.” 

From his outpost in the Garden of Earthly Delights, O- 
Sunny-Been-Lovin’ has asked for global vigils of volup- 
tuous pleasure and joy, drinking and dancing. However, 
he said that people with a history of violence disorders 
should drink only chamomile and valerian tea rather than 
the special ales and wines that will be available at these 
events. 

Been-Lovin’ left with these words: “I hope this hijack- 
ing of global consciousness was successful. However, I 
am prepared to commit more acts of senseless love and 
careless terra-ism if people do not begin re-creating the 
world as the paradise it once was.” 
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GOOD NEWS DETROIT SEEN 


he good news is that you are reading 
a new issue of the Fifth Estate 
newspaper. 

The bad news is that this is the first 
edition we’ve published since November 
2000. Over the last five years or so, regu- 
lar readers have grown accustomed to ex- 
planations for our irregular printing sched- 
ule, mostly having to do with the demands 
of jobs, family, and a shrinking staff. 

Often, we were months overdue. This 
ongoing crisis took on more severe pro- 
portions recently, to the point that for a 
while it seemed to threaten the existence 
of this publication which celebrated its 
36th anniversary last November. We were 
beginning to fear that the last issue you 
received might have been, in fact, the last 
issue. 

Articles and correspondence simply 
languished in our office which began to 
serve as arather expensive mail drop rather 














e 
Contacting Us 

For submission of articles and art, 
contact Sunfrog, PO Box 6, Liberty 
TN 37095, For new. subscriptions, r 
newals, donation. or other business 
matters. please continue to use our old 
address at Fifth Estate, 4632 Second 


Ave., Detroit MI 48201. 

We can be reached by e-mail at 
fifthestatenewspaper @ yahoo.com. 
Please use this for single messages 
only. DO NOT put us on lists as each 
of us as individuals receive more than 
we can deal with, as it is. 





member when he lived in Detroit, Sunfrog 
will be the person responsible for meeting 
publishing deadlines, something our De- 
troit staff has been unable to do for nearly 
































































































































































































































A 1972 Fifth Estate office meeting. photo/Millard Berry 


our office after 15 years. This is a dis- 
agreeable development since Fifth Estate 
offices have been a public radical space (a 
Permanent Autonomous Zone in Hakim 
Bey’s words) for decades. Still, a recent 
fifty per cent rent increase by our long- 
time, supportive and generous landlord 
has made the little used space unsustain- 
able. 

Our business address will remain the 
same but function only as a mail drop and 
pick up. Ail business related correspon- 
dence, subscription requests and renew- 
als, letters to the editors, as well as dona- 
tions should continue to be sent to us at 
4632 Second Ave., Detroit MI 48201. 
Manuscripts, art and photos may be sent to 
either or both addresses. 

Unfortunately, losing the office space 
means disconnecting our phone number 
of almost 35 years and instead (apologies 
to some of you) replacing it with an email 
address. Our email address is fifthestate 
newspaper@yahoo.com. Send us indi- 
vidual messages relating to the operation 
of the paper, but please don’t put us on any 
lists. We all get enough email. Thanks. 


—_——_———————————————— 


There have been previous short periods 
when the paper has been without a office, 
and we’re hopeful that circumstances will 
allow for our re-establishment in a public 
venue once again, particularly if it’s de- 
manded by the emergence of a mass-based 
movement that is contesting the state and 
capital. 

We will also give up our book service 
unless we can a get volunteer to continue 
the project in Detroit or Tennessee. We’ ve 
distributed thousands of titles since we 
began selling radical and anarchist books 
in the 1970s, but now much of what we 
offer is available easily from projects like 
AK Press, 674-A 23rd St., Oakland CA 
94612, www.akpress.org, or Left Bank 
Books, 92 Pike St., Seattle WA 98101 
(each publishes an impressive catalog of 
titles), as well as at other local stores and 
info shops. 

Leaving our office space of so many 
years has filled many of us in Detroit with 
the distinct feeling that an era is at an end. 
In many ways it is, but the promise of 
regularly appearing issues with an new 
energetic makes us enthusiastic about the 
future for what the Labadie Collection has 
designated as the longest running, English 
language anarchist publication in Ameri- 
can history. 

Now for those foreign language publi- 
cations. 





Oona Sofia Wieski — Nov. 21, 1980-Feb. 12, 2002 
Emma Alyse Berger — Sept. 26, 1980-Feb. 12, 2002 


O ona and Emma and their Trumbullplex housemates, very special soul mates, were 
returning from an incredible journey to Hawaii, when a terrible automobile crash 
occurred only 10 minutes from Emma’s uncle’s house in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 


on February 12. 


Emma and Oona died instantly. Jesse Waters was seriously injured. We wish 
him a speedy recovery. Jason Smolinski was able to walk away from the accident. 
In Hawaii, they had been staying in a tree house, hiking around volcanoes, 
swimming in bottomless pools, sleeping on beaches, eating coconuts and passion 
fruit. The last conversations with Emma on the phone were so descriptive of the 


joyous experiences they were all having. 


Words fail to express the deep loss everyone who knew Oona and Emma feel. 
In Emma’s brief life, she touched so many people, giving hope, a smile, or a hug 


to all she met. 


Oona was a cardener, a cook, a geologist, a linguist, a prankster, an organizer, 
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publishing deadlines, something our De- 
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pick up. Ail business related correspon- 
dence, subscription requests and renew- 
als, letters to the editors, as well as dona- 
tions should continue to be sent to us at 
4632 Second Ave., Detroit MI 48201. 
Manuscripts, art and photos may be sent to 
either or both addresses. 

Unfortunately, losing the office space 
means disconnecting our phone number 
of almost 35 years and instead (apologies 
to some of you) replacing it with an email 
address. Our email address is fifthestate 
newspaper@ yahoo.com. Send us indi- 
vidual messages relating to the operation 
of the paper, but please don’t put us on any 
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Books, 92 Pike St., Seattle WA 98101 
(each publishes an impressive catalog of 
titles), as well as at other local stores and 
info shops. 

Leaving our office space of so many 
years has filled many of us in Detroit with 
the distinct feeling that an era is at an end. 
In many ways it is, but the promise of 
regularly appearing issues with an new 
energetic makes us enthusiastic about the 
future for what the Labadie Collection has 
designated as the longest running, English 
language anarchist publication in Ameri- 
can history. 

Now for those foreign language publi- 
cations. 
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O ona and Emma and their Trumbullplex housemates, very special soul mates, were 
returning from an incredible journey to Hawaii, when a terrible automobile crash 
occurred only 10 minutes from Emma’s uncle’s house in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
on February 12. 

Emma and Oona died instantly. Jesse Waters was seriously injured. We wish 
him a speedy recovery. Jason Smolinski was able to walk away from the accident. 

In Hawaii, they had been staying in a tree house, hiking around volcanoes, 
swimming in bottomless pools, sleeping on beaches, eating coconuts and passion 
fruit. The last conversations with Emma on the phone were so descriptive of the 
joyous experiences they were all having. 

Words fail to express the deep loss everyone who knew Oona and Emma feel. 
In Emma’s brief life, she touched so many people, giving hope, a smile, or a hug 
to all she met. 

Oona was a gardener, a cook, a geologist, a linguist, a prankster, an organizer, 
a Detroiter, an anarchist, an explorer, an adventurer, a pirate, a lover, and like 


























A 1972 Fifth Estate office meeting. photo/Millard Berry 


than the vital center of work, book sales a decade. He also will add to the 


and meetings that had marked it in the 
past. Nothing was done on the issue in 
progress until a few months ago, meaning 
several articles, written in early 2001, such 
as reflections on the 2000 election farce 
were hopelessly out of date. 

But, there’s more good news. Sunfrog, 
a member of Pumpkin Hollow, the anti- 
authoritarian cooperative in rural Tennes- 
see, has agreed to coordinate a new edito- 
rial collective for the paper which will 
work closely with those of us in the De- 
troit group who will remain active in the 
project. 

A frequent Fifth Estate editorial con- 
tributor, and previously a valued staff 


————_—_—_—_—_— 


publication’s editorial content. 

Sunfrog and comrades in Tennessee 
currently publish several publications, 
Black Sun, A May Zine, and All 
HallowZine, demonstrating their ability 
to take on this task. This key role will 
begin with a Summer issue due out in 
early June. The address for the FE’s new 
southern staff is c/o Sunfrog, PO Box 6, 
Liberty, TN 37095. Queries, manuscripts, 
and donations of fair-traded coffee are 
welcome. 

Essentially, the Tennessee collective 
will facilitate content and layout with a 
supporting editorial role played by those 
of us in Detroit who will similarly write 
articles, design and lay out pages. Also, 
others. such as Allan Antliff and his co- 


Emma, our buddy, our friend and much more. 

For those wishing to make contributions in their name, send donations in c/o 
Wayne Association for Collective Housing, 4210 Trumbull, Detroit MI 48207. 

We at the Trumbullplex would like to share a few words with you regarding 
what Oona and Emma meant to us. Inside a poverty stricken Detroit, the 
Trumbullplex is three collectively owned houses and a community theatre space. 
Together we try to live the revolution in our everyday lives. The loss of our two 
beloved friends is nothing less then losing family. Oona lived in the collective for 
about three years, and to our delight, Emma had recently decided to join us. 

They were both incredibly passionate people. They shared so many desires and 
dreams, inspiring all of us with their determination to make them come true. What 
they offered our struggles is irreplaceable. The loss of three amazing, anarchist 
womyn this year—Oona, Emma and our friend, Sera, who took her own life one 
month before the accident—is a devastating blow to our community, but we must 
keep their fires burning as best we can to create the world they believed in. 

It is foolish to think we could, in a few words, even begin to describe all that 
they gave. However, we will do our best to return their contributions by showing 


the world how much they meant to us. 
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is published quarterly at 4632 Sec- 
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A 1972 Fifth Estate office meeting. photo/Millard Berry 


a decade. He also will add to the 
publication’s editorial content. 

Sunfrog and comrades in Tennessee 
currently publish several publications, 
Black Sun, A May Zine, and All 
HallowZine, demonstrating their ability 
to take on this task. This key role will 
begin with a Summer issue due out in 
early June. The address for the FE’s new 
southern staff is c/o Sunfrog, PO Box 6, 
Liberty, TN 37095. Queries, manuscripts, 
and donations of fair-traded coffee are 
welcome. 

Essentially, the Tennessee collective 
will facilitate content and layout with a 
supporting editorial role played by those 
of us in Detroit who will similarly write 
articles, design and lay out pages. Also, 
others, such as Allan Antliff and his co- 
workers in Edmonton, Alberta, who con- 
tributed several pages of layout for the 
current issue, will continue to provide 
articles in this manner. On an agreed upon 
deadline date, the pages will be assembled 
in Detroit and sent to our printer who will 
publish the issue and mail it. 

Done. So, it lives, as the horror film 
screamed. Our fears (and the reports) about 
the demise of the paper were premature, 
so please continue to support this publica- 
tion in the manner so many of you have in 
the past. 

More bad news is that we are giving up 
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Emma Alyse Berger — Sept. 26, 1980-Feb. 12, 2002 


O ona and Emma and their Trumbullplex housemates, very special soul mates, were 
returning from an incredible journey to Hawaii, when a terrible automobile crash 
occurred only 10 minutes from Emma’s uncle’s house in Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
on February 12. 

Emma and Oona died instantly. Jesse Waters was seriously injured. We wish 
him a speedy recovery. Jason Smolinski was able to walk away from the accident. 

In Hawaii, they had been staying in a tree house, hiking around volcanoes, 
swimming in bottomless pools, sleeping on beaches, eating coconuts and passion 
fruit. The last conversations with Emma on the phone were so descriptive of the 
joyous experiences they were all having. 

Words fail to express the deep loss everyone who knew Oona and Emma feel. 
In Emma’s brief life, she touched so many people, giving hope, a smile, or a hug 
to all she met. 

Oona was a gardener, a cook, a geologist, a linguist, a prankster, an organizer, 
a Detroiter, an anarchist, an explorer, an adventurer, a pirate, a lover, and like 
Emma, our buddy, our friend and much more. 

For those wishing to make contributions in their name, send donations in c/o 
Wayne Association for Collective Housing, 4210 Trumbull, Detroit MI 48207. 

We at the Trumbullplex would like to share a few words with you regarding 
what Oona and Emma meant to us. Inside a poverty stricken Detroit, the 
Trumbullplex is three collectively owned houses and a community theatre space. 
Together we try to live the revolution in our everyday lives. The loss of our two 
beloved friends is nothing less then losing family. Oona lived in the collective for 
about three years, and to our delight, Emma had recently decided to join us. 

They were both incredibly passionate people. They shared so many desires and 
dreams, inspiring all of us with their determination to make them come true. What 
they offered our struggles is irreplaceable. The loss of three amazing, anarchist 
womyn this year—Oona, Emma and our friend, Sera, who took her own life one 
month before the accident—is a devastating blow to our community, but we must 
keep their fires burning as best we can to create the world they believed in. 

It is foolish to think we could, in a few words, even begin to describe all that 
they gave. However, we will do our best to return their contributions by showing 
the world how much they meant to us. 


Our lives are forever changed 

Collectives and community 

Have never had so much meaning. 
Dreaming, never so needed 

For awaking and walking outside, 

For returning forests and reclaiming streets, 
For visioning a world, 

Like Oona and Emma, 

Truly free. 


—In loving memory, the Trumbullplex Anarchist Collective 
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Yet cretinism abounds. In his introduction to 
the 1945 edition of Animal Farm, George Orwell 
remarked, “Unpopular ideas can be silenced 
and inconvenient facts kept dark, without the 
need of any official ban ... At any given mo- 
ment there is an orthodoxy, a body of ideas 
which it is assumed that all right-thinking 
people will accept without question.” Many 
will recognize these lines so favored by Noam 
Chomsky to be almost incessantly repeated in 
his appallingly disappointing book, The New 
Military Humanism: Lessons from Kosovo 
(1999), and frequently quoted by leftists who 
are merely parroting him rather than honestly 
confronting Orwell’s point. 
But in fact the idea has more than one 
possible interpretation. As Orwell contin- 
ues, “To exchange one orthodoxy for an- 
other is not necessarily an advance. The 
enemy is the gramophone mind, whether or 
not one agrees with the record that is being 
played at the moment.” The presence of 
such a “gramophone mind” among self- 
styled anti-imperialists explains why so 
many people with so much understanding 
have gone so wrong, how a puffed-up 
indignation against the “demonization” of 
Serbia in the West and an apparent insight 
into the distinction “between worthy and 
unworthy victims” (Chomsky’s term) can 
sink to a simple inversion of values, and 
thus to an unreflective demonization of 
the Kosovar Albanians, historically the 
Palestinians of Europe. 

It also helps us to understand why so 
many well-meaning people simply let 
the International Action Center (a front 
for the marxist-leninist Workers World 
Party—disciples ofa mixture of maoism 
and trotskyism, which alone should sug- 

gest their limited reasoning skills), Z Maga- 
zine or Serb nationalist apologist Alexander 
the West and the United Nations were not Cockburn do their thinking for them on 
only failing to stop the brutal sieges of such matters without doing the reading 


Bosnian towns and the mass murder of and thinking for themselves. Finally, it 
Bosnian citizens, but were actually forces us to recognize that just as the 
complicit with the genocide and even imperial metropole has no monopoly on 


helping to manage it, we still did nothing, violence, it has no monopoly on manipula- 
except to watch the downward spiral into Y f I tion and deceit; dissent, like consent, can 
barbarism through the next few years— THE BETRA be manufactured, even if the target group 
one hideous bloodbath among many— : is far more limited. 


feeling helpless and outraged. 
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e are publishing Bob Myers’ cia 
testimony to international 
solidarity on the eve of the 


tenth anniversary of the Bosnian 
genocide (see article on following 
page), most of which occurred be- 
tween the spring and autumn of 1992. 

Alas, one will search almost en- 
tirely in vain through back issues of 
the Fifth Estate for this story, and so 
no honor is due us; it was a story we 
should have engaged, and by 1999 it 
had come back to haunt us. 

Indeed, the failure of dissidents in 
this country and the West generally to 
come to terms with the Yugoslav de- 
bacle and the subsequent slaughters 
now weighs like a nightmare on the 
mind and spirit of anyone trying to sort 
through the complex realities of the 
present period. 

We remember well enough being 
stunned and horrified, along with most 
other people, in the autumn of 1991 as 
fighting broke out in Croatia, and even 
more during the spring and summer of 
1992 when Serbian ethno-fascists went 
to war to conquer and ethnically “cleanse” 
multicultural Bosnia. We, who had spent 
most of our lives posing a great “No” 
against empire, wondered how we could 
do something about those terrible events. 

What we lacked in this case was the 
power to do something that needed to be 
done—only empires had that power. We 
weren't about to take our flimsy placards 
into the street to demand that the genocidal 
US war machine do something about geno- 
cide, a genocide being carried out by others. 


Feeling Helpless and Outraged 
As it became increasingly clear that 


now weighs like a nightmare on the 
mind and spirit of anyone trying to sort 
through the complex realities of the 
present period. 

We remember well enough being 
stunned and horrified, along with most 
other people, in the autumn of 1991 as 
fighting broke out in Croatia, and even 
more during the spring and summer of 
1992 when Serbian ethno-fascists went 
to war to conquer and ethnically “cleanse” 
multicultural Bosnia. We, who had spent 
most of our lives posing a great “No” 
against empire, wondered how we could 
do something about those terrible events. 

What we lacked in this case was the 
power to do something that needed to be 
done—only empires had that power. We 
weren't about to take our flimsy placards 
into the street to demand that the genocidal 
US war machine do something about geno- 
cide, a genocide being carried out by others. 


Feeling Helpless and Outraged 

As it became increasingly clear that 
the West and the United Nations were not 
only failing to stop the brutal sieges of 
Bosnian towns and the mass murder of 
Bosnian citizens, but were actually 
complicit with the genocide and even 
helping to manage it, we still did nothing, 
except to watch the downward spiral into 
barbarism through the next few years— 
one hideous bloodbath among many— 
feeling helpless and outraged. 

Bob Myers tells a different story, a 
story of pragmatism rooted in principle. 
Even though the efforts of the Workers 
Aid to Bosnia group came too late to 
prevent the genocide, their work was far 
advanced in conception, imagination and 
courage than anything we did or saw 
here. We commend them and we honor 
them and we intend now to support them 
the best we can, along with other indi- 
viduals and groups who work to defend and extend anti- 
Statist, internationalist alternatives for solidarity and jus- 
tice throughout the Balkans. 

As for the ostensibly radical antiwar left, including 
much of the anarchist movement, the wars in the former 
Yugoslavia have been a paradigm-wrecker. For example, 
the no-brainer that the US empire’s motives are not 
humanitarian but cynical, hypocritical and self-serving 
now passes in many quarters as proof of some coherent 
capitalist conspiracy to carve up the Balkans, and by 


extension, proof that Serbia was the innocent victim of 
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WORKERS AID & 
THE BETRAYALS 


OF THE LEFT: 
An Introduction 


by David Watson 


The failure of dissidents 
in the West to come to 
terms with the Yugoslav 
debacle & the subse- 
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ues, “To exchange one orthodoxy for an- 
other is not necessarily an advance. The 
enemy is the gramophone mind, whether or 
not one agrees with the record that is being 
played at the moment.” The presence of 
such a “gramophone mind” among self- 
styled anti-imperialists explains why so 
many people with so much understanding 
have gone so wrong, how a puffed-up 
indignation against the “demonization” of 
Serbia in the West and an apparent insight 
into the distinction “between worthy and 
unworthy victims” (Chomsky’s term) can 
sink to a simple inversion of values, and 
thus to an unreflective demonization of 
the Kosovar Albanians, historically the 
Palestinians of Europe. 

It also helps us to understand why so 
many well-meaning people simply let 
the International Action Center (a front 
for the marxist-leninist Workers World 
Party—disciples of a mixture of maoism 
and trotskyism, which alone should sug- 

gest their limited reasoning skills), Z Maga- 
zine or Serb nationalist apologist Alexander 
Cockburn do their thinking for them on 
such matters without doing the reading 
and thinking for themselves. Finally, it 
forces us to recognize that just as the 
imperial metropole has no monopoly on 
violence, it has no monopoly on manipula- 
tion and deceit; dissent, like consent, can 
be manufactured, even if the target group 
is far more limited. 


Conspiracy Mongering 

Other particularly squalid moments 
have occurred in the history of leftism— 
one thinks of the stalinist betrayal of Spain, 
and the Hitler-Stalin Pact—but this par- 
ticular period and this historical juncture 
will go down in history as one of the most 
callous and feckless. Sadly, the so-called 
radical movement is losing its sense of 
complexity, of history, of ambivalence, 
and ultimately its own humanity. Most 
ostensible oppositionist discourse on the Balkans, from 
the hard Marxist left to the independent socialist left to 
even many anarchists, has sunk to a duckspeak of con- 
spiracy mongering and holocaust denial, or to the nos- 
trums of diplomatic conflict-resolution, or to crass and 
aggressive apologetics for mass murderers. 

Readers who think this characterization an exaggera- 
tion will have to judge for themselves. They can only do 
so by studying the matter in depth, since leftist magazines 
and internet sites are acesspool of misinformation, where 
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weren't about to take our flimsy placards 
into the street to demand that the genocidal 
US war machine do something about geno- 
cide, a genocide being carried out by others. 


Feeling Helpless and Outraged 

As it became increasingly clear that 
the West and the United Nations were not 
only failing to stop the brutal sieges of 
Bosnian towns and the mass murder of 
Bosnian citizens, but were actually 
complicit with the genocide and even 
helping to manage it, we still did nothing, 
except to watch the downward spiral into 
barbarism through the next few years— 
one hideous bloodbath among many— 
feeling helpless and outraged. 

Bob Myers tells a different story, a 
story of pragmatism rooted in principle. 
Even though the efforts of the Workers 
Aid to Bosnia group came too late to 
prevent the genocide, their work was far 
advanced in conception, imagination and 
courage than anything we did or saw 
here. We commend them and we honor 
them and we intend now to support them 
the best we can, along with other indi- 
viduals and groups who work to defend and extend anti- 
Statist, internationalist alternatives for solidarity and jus- 
tice throughout the Balkans. 

As for the ostensibly radical antiwar left, including 
much of the anarchist movement, the wars in the former 
Yugoslavia have been a paradigm-wrecker. For example, 
the no-brainer that the US empire’s motives are not 
humanitarian but cynical, hypocritical and self-serving 
now passes in many quarters as proof of some coherent 
capitalist conspiracy to carve up the Balkans, and by 
extension, proof that Serbia was the innocent victim of 
the New World Order. While it is certainly true that 
capitalism is always and everywhere carving and re- 
carving, this one-dimensional anti-imperialism surren- 
ders to what Slavoj Zizek has called the error of “double 
blackmail,” the false choice between the empire and its 
enemies.! 

As I argue in a forthcoming book, Pandemonium: 
Reflections on the Balkan Wars and the New World Dis/ 
Order, an extended historical polemic on the Balkan 
wars and the response of the left, we need an anti- 
imperialism to match the challenges not only of the New 
World Order but the New World Disorder unleashed by 
its contradictions. However clear Western, and particu- 
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The failure of dissidents 
in the West to come to 
terms with the Yugoslav 
debacle & the subse- 
quent slaughters weighs 
like a nightmare on the 
mind & spirit of anyone 
trying to sort through 
the complex realities of 
the present period. 


larly US, hypocrisy and indifference to human life, one 
had to be a moral and political cretin not to feel some 
ambivalence about the 1999 NATO campaign. 


many well-meaning people simply let 

the International Action Center (a front 

for the marxist-leninist Workers World 

Party—disciples ofa mixture of maoism 

and trotskyism, which alone should sug- 
gest their limited reasoning skills), Z Maga- 
zine or Serb nationalist apologist Alexander 
Cockburn do their thinking for them on 
such matters without doing the reading 
and thinking for themselves. Finally, it 
forces us to recognize that just as the 
imperial metropole has no monopoly on 
violence, it has no monopoly on manipula- 
tion and deceit; dissent, like consent, can 
be manufactured, even if the target group 
is far more limited. 


Conspiracy Mongering 

Other particularly squalid moments 
have occurred in the history of leftism— 
one thinks of the stalinist betrayal of Spain, 
and the Hitler-Stalin Pact—but this par- 
ticular period and this historical juncture 
will go down in history as one of the most 
callous and feckless. Sadly, the so-called 
radical movement is losing its sense of 
complexity, of history, of ambivalence, 
and ultimately its own humanity. Most 
ostensible oppositionist discourse on the Balkans, from 
the hard Marxist left to the independent socialist left to 
even many anarchists, has sunk to a duckspeak of con- 
spiracy mongering and holocaust denial, or to the nos- 
trums of diplomatic conflict-resolution, or to crass and 
aggressive apologetics for mass murderers. 

Readers who think this characterization an exaggera- 
tion will have to judge for themselves. They can only do 
so by studying the matter in depth, since leftist magazines 
and internet sites are a cesspool of misinformation, where 
one can find myriad examples of holocaust denial from 
leftists and rightists—it is a kind of a red-brown front, in 
fact—that Serb concentration camps never existed, or 
that the Bosnians “bombed themselves” in Sarajevo, or 
that the mass execution of thousands of men after the fall 
of the Srebenica enclave was a “hoax.” 

And—if one can keep one’s lunch down—some left- 
ists are even circulating a petition to free poor old Slobodan 
Milosevic (while demanding the head of Pinochet). One 
has to find this depressing in part because some of these 
people have had reasonable things to say about US 
support for dictatorships abroad, global capitalism, and 
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t’s very hard now, probably impossible, to capture the 

| urgency of the spring, summer and autumn of 1992. In 

a few months, hundreds of thousands of people were 

killed. Not just that, the survivors were driven from 
their homes. Two million of them. 

Families became refugees, split up for months or 
years: the lucky ones made it to “fortress Europe,” the 
rest to refugee camps in one place or another. All this 
took place less than a day’s car drive from Brussels. 

Here is not the place to write a history of the break up 
of Yugoslavia. All I want to do is provide a glimpse of 
people in ex-Yugoslavia who tried to fight, morally and 
militarily, against ethnic cleansing and oppression and 
the activities of people outside that region who supported 
them. 

Through 1991 and 1992 the world’s media brought 
increasing news of towns and villages being ethnically 
cleansed. Vukovar, the anti-nationalist industrial town in 
Croatia, was shelled flat by Serbian nationalists. The 
Croatian nationalist leader Tudjman publicly denounced 
the aggression against “ his” people but privately smiled 
as a center of opposition to his rule was destroyed. In 
Bosnia, Sarajevo was surrounded. The Muslim side of 
Mostar was also reduced to rubble, first in 1992 by 
Serbian nationalists and then in 1993 by their Croatian 
counterparts from the other side of the river. The centu- 
ries-old bridge across the Neretva, the Stari Most, finally 
collapsed in November 1993 under Croatian nationalist 
artillery hombardment. 
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by Bob Myers 


How a determined 
band of English 
activists overcame 
all odds to bring 
food & assistance 
across Europe to 
fight the mass 
slaughter the 
world was 
ignoring. 

Bosnia, the same plan as the ethnic-cleansers. 

If this were all I knew then, like many others, I would 
probably have turned off the TV and put aside the papers. 
For me, the only viable future lies in a world without 
borders between people, but now a bloody slaughter 


designed to drive people apart was taking place. Events 
seemed monstrous if there was nothing that could be 
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now the name of the game. Milosevic, previously a 
businessman and bureaucrat in the energy sector, had 
become leader of the Serbian Communist Party through 
an anti-Albanian hate campaign. The oppositionist’s ar- 
ticles showed that the Serbian leadership’s so-called 
“defense of Yugoslavia” against “breakaway republics” 
was a fraud. Moves towards independence by Slovenia 
and Croatia were only a reaction against the growing 
arrogance, brutality and chauvinism of the Serbian re- 
gime as it tried to convert the eight self-governing re- 
gions of Federal Yugoslavia into a fiefdom—a “Greater 
Serbia.” 

Another revealing picture came from Bosnian refu- 
gees. At a meeting in London in June 1994, where some 
sixty people came together to discuss how to respond to 
the war, I listened to a woman from the Bosnian mining 
town of Tuzla explain how in her town ethnic groups 
were fighting side by side in the trenches and organizing 
the town’s defenses. For her the description of “civil 
war” was a fraud propagated by Milosevic and parroted 
by the UN. This lie put an “equals” sign between all sides 
in the war. It hid the truth of a long planned and organized 
assault on unified Bosnia by Serbian and Croatian lead- 
ers. She denounced the racist press coverage of “Balkan 
tribesmen” and pointed out that all past wars on Balkan 
soil were in fact clashes between empires—Turkish, 
Austrian, Russian, British, French, etc. She recounted 
Tuzla’s militant part in the Balkan people’s historical 
efforts to free themselves from control of these empires 
and their local servants. Traditions of solidarity and 
militancy had shown themselves more recently too. Tuzla 
miners, themselves very poor, had collected money for 
the British miners on strike in 1984-85. Many people in 
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t’s very hard now, probably impossible, to capture the 

| urgency of the spring, summer and autumn of 1992. In 

a few months, hundreds of thousands of people were 

killed. Not just that, the survivors were driven from 
their homes. Two million of them. 

Families became refugees, split up for months or 
years: the lucky ones made it to “fortress Europe,” the 
rest to refugee camps in one place or another. All this 
took place less than a day’s car drive from Brussels. 

Here is not the place to write a history of the break up 
of Yugoslavia. All I want to do is provide a glimpse of 
people in ex- Yugoslavia who tried to fight, morally and 
militarily, against ethnic cleansing and oppression and 
the activities of people outside that region who supported 
them. 

Through 1991 and 1992 the world’s media brought 
increasing news of towns and villages being ethnically 
cleansed. Vukovar, the anti-nationalist industrial town in 
Croatia, was shelled flat by Serbian nationalists. The 
Croatian nationalist leader Tudjman publicly denounced 
the aggression against “ his” people but privately smiled 
as a center of opposition to his rule was destroyed. In 
Bosnia, Sarajevo was surrounded. The Muslim side of 
Mostar was also reduced to rubble, first in 1992 by 
Serbian nationalists and then in 1993 by their Croatian 
counterparts from the other side of the river. The centu- 
ries-old bridge across the Neretva, the Stari Most, finally 
collapsed in November 1993 under Croatian nationalist 
artillery bombardment. 

Refugees who could escape sought refuge in towns 
held by Bosnian soldiers, only to find that these were 
soon besieged and shelled, leaving the residents without 
heating, light, food, or medicine. 

From the start the United Nations imposed an arms 
embargo on the area, supposedly to try to halt the killing. 
It had no effect on the ethnic cleansers, who controlled 
most of the old Yugoslav army and some of the biggest 
stockpiles of military hardware in Europe. The embargo 
only hit their victims, mostly those of Muslim ancestry, 
who had only limited arms—hunting rifles or what they 
could capture. 

Across Europe and beyond, people with any sense of 
feeling for their fellow human beings watched the news 
in growing anguish. How could this be happening? Why 
could no one stop it? In the summer of 1992 came the 
news of concentration camps. So much for the “never 
again after 1945” talk of the world’s “great statesmen.” 
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Bosnia, the same plan as the ethnic-cleansers. 

If this were all I knew then, like many others, I would 
probably have turned off the TV and put aside the papers. 
For me, the only viable future lies in a world without 
borders between people, but now a bloody slaughter 
designed to drive people apart was taking place. Events 
seemed monstrous if there was nothing that could be 
done. 

However, this was not the whole picture. Hidden from 
just about everyone were people determined to resist 
barbaric ethnic division. For some time I had been read- 
ing articles from a Serbian socialist, an oppositionist 
who, like many real socialists, had been living in exile, 
driven out by the autocratic Tito regime. Within socialist 
circles he had been fighting an almost lone battle in the 
late 1980s to show that the destruction of Yugoslavia was 
being organized not by some outside force like German 
capital or NATO, as many on the left thought, but 
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now the name of the game. Milosevic, previously a 
businessman and bureaucrat in the energy sector, had 
become leader of the Serbian Communist Party through 
an anti-Albanian hate campaign. The oppositionist’s ar- 
ticles showed that the Serbian leadership’s so-called 
“defense of Yugoslavia” against “breakaway republics” 
was a fraud. Moves towards independence by Slovenia 
and Croatia were only a reaction against the growing 
arrogance, brutality and chauvinism of the Serbian re- 
gime as it tried to convert the eight self-governing re- 
gions of Federal Yugoslavia into a fiefdom—a “Greater 
Serbia.” 

Another revealing picture came from Bosnian refu- 
gees. At a meeting in London in June 1994, where some 
sixty people came together to discuss how to respond to 
the war, I listened to a woman from the Bosnian mining 
town of Tuzla explain how in her town ethnic groups 
were fighting side by side in the trenches and organizing 
the town’s defenses. For her the description of “civil 
war” was a fraud propagated by Milosevic and parroted 
by the UN. This lie put an “equals” sign between all sides 
in the war. It hid the truth of a long planned and organized 
assault on unified Bosnia by Serbian and Croatian lead- 
ers. She denounced the racist press coverage of “Balkan 
tribesmen” and pointed out that all past wars on Balkan 
soil were in fact clashes between empires—Turkish, 
Austrian, Russian, British, French, etc. She recounted 
Tuzla’s militant part in the Balkan people’s historical 
efforts to free themselves from control of these empires 
and their local servants. Traditions of solidarity and 
militancy had shown themselves more recently too. Tuzla 
miners, themselves very poor, had collected money for 
the British miners on strike in 1984-85. Many people in 
the town had watched and hoped the strikers would defeat 
Margaret Thatcher. 

This focus on Tuzla was reinforced by my Serbian 
socialist contact, who had sent me a letter from Serbia. 
The Tuzla miners, he wrote, were defending a simple 
principle of the right of everyone to live and work 
together. The ethnic cleansers were besieging the town, 
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militarily, against ethnic cleansing and oppression and 
the activities of people outside that region who supported 
them. 

Through 1991 and 1992 the world’s media brought 
increasing news of towns and villages being ethnically 
cleansed. Vukovar, the anti-nationalist industrial town in 
Croatia, was shelled flat by Serbian nationalists. The 
Croatian nationalist leader Tudjman publicly denounced 
the aggression against “ his” people but privately smiled 
as a center of opposition to his rule was destroyed. In 
Bosnia, Sarajevo was surrounded. The Muslim side of 
Mostar was also reduced to rubble, first in 1992 by 
Serbian nationalists and then in 1993 by their Croatian 
counterparts from the other side of the river. The centu- 
ries-old bridge across the Neretva, the Stari Most, finally 
collapsed in November 1993 under Croatian nationalist 
artillery bombardment. 

Refugees who could escape sought refuge in towns 
held by Bosnian soldiers, only to find that these were 
soon besieged and shelled, leaving the residents without 
heating, light, food, or medicine. 

From the start the United Nations imposed an arms 
embargo on the area, supposedly to try to halt the killing. 
It had no effect on the ethnic cleansers, who controlled 
most of the old Yugoslav army and some of the biggest 
stockpiles of military hardware in Europe. The embargo 
only hit their victims, mostly those of Muslim ancestry, 
who had only limited arms—hunting rifles or what they 
could capture. 

Across Europe and beyond, people with any sense of 
feeling for their fellow human beings watched the news 
in growing anguish. How could this be happening? Why 
could no one stop it? In the summer of 1992 came the 
news of concentration camps. So much for the “never 
again after 1945” talk of the world’s “great statesmen.” 
The only response was from aid organizations that at- 
tempted to get food to the refugees, but this soon became 
impossible as nationalist forces strengthened their 
stranglehold over the region. 

Responding to public pressure, the UN finally sent 
troops to assist the aid convoys. At the same time “hu- 
manitarian” groups, the UN and organizations like the 
European Parliament talked about “warring factions” 
and treated them as equally to blame. The world was 
reminded of “primitive Balkan tribesmen” with murder- 
ous characteristics that had been seen many times in the 
past. If these people wanted to kill each other what could 
the world do but try to help the innocent civilians whose 
terrified faces could be seen on every news broadcast? 
The policy of the Great Powers and UN became one of 
separating the “warring factions’—in effect to divide 
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Bosnia, the same plan as the ethnic-cleansers. 

If this were all I knew then, like many others, I would 
probably have turned off the TV and put aside the papers. 
For me, the only viable future lies in a world without 
borders between people, but now a bloody slaughter 
designed to drive people apart was taking place. Events 
seemed monstrous if there was nothing that could be 
done. 

However, this was not the whole picture. Hidden from 
just about everyone were people determined to resist 
barbaric ethnic division. For some time I had been read- 
ing articles from a Serbian socialist, an oppositionist 
who, like many real socialists, had been living in exile, 
driven out by the autocratic Tito regime. Within socialist 
circles he had been fighting an almost lone battle in the 
late 1980s to show that the destruction of Yugoslavia was 
being organized not by some outside force like German 
capital or NATO, as many on the left thought, but 
primarily by the Serbian 
regime itself. 

The Yugoslavia es- 
tablished after World 
War Two by anti-Nazi 
partisans had been 
whittled away by years 
of Tito’s bureaucratic 
rule and was finally be- 
ing destroyed by i a 
Milosevic. The real ' of 
death of Yugoslavia uthy 
came in1989-90, when 
Milosevic began the to- 
tal suppression of the 
Kosova Albanians. 
Though the institutionsof |i 
“Yugoslavia” still ex- |i cy 
isted, any idea of a fed- - 
eration of the region’s | a 
peoples was finished. [7 
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town of Tuzla explain how in her town ethnic groups 
were fighting side by side in the trenches and organizing 
the town’s defenses. For her the description of “civil 
war’ was a fraud propagated by Milosevic and parroted 
by the UN. This lie put an “equals” sign between all sides 
in the war. It hid the truth of a long planned and organized 
assault on unified Bosnia by Serbian and Croatian lead- 
ers. She denounced the racist press coverage of “Balkan 
tribesmen” and pointed out that all past wars on Balkan 
soil were in fact clashes between empires—Turkish, 
Austrian, Russian, British, French, etc. She recounted 
Tuzla’s militant part in the Balkan people’s historical 
efforts to free themselves from control of these empires 
and their local servants. Traditions of solidarity and 
militancy had shown themselves more recently too. Tuzla 
miners, themselves very poor, had collected money for 
the British miners on strike in 1984-85. Many people in 
the town had watched and hoped the strikers would defeat 
Margaret Thatcher. 

This focus on Tuzla was reinforced by my Serbian 
socialist contact, who had sent me a letter from Serbia. 
The Tuzla miners, he wrote, were defending a simple 
principle of the right of everyone to live and work 
together. The ethnic cleansers were besieging the town, 
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using starvation to defeat this resistance. Couldn’t Brit- 
ish miners and trade unionists return the solidarity of 
1984-5? Couldn’t they try to get food to the town? 

Our little meeting united to try to initiate this proposal. 
We would appeal to the trade unions and people at large 
in the UK and Europe to get food through to Tuzla. But 
knowing the existing union structures were mostly 
uncritically supporting their own governments’ “non- 
intervention” stances we decided that rather than simply 
appeal for them to take action we would start a convoy 
ourselves. The plight of the communities resisting ethnic 
cleansing could not be resolved by our handful of people— 
it needed a popular uprising—but we 
hoped that our example would help de- 
velop such a movement. ‘ 

We started from zero. None of us had 
ever done anything like this. We needed 
money, food, lorries, drivers and so on. 
In a few cities we put up collecting stalls 
in the streets, held public meetings, lob- 
bied trade union conferences. Money 
started to come in and we found the 
public keen to help. Some gave to us just 
as they would give to “humanitarian aid” 
collectors, but many more were enthusi- 
astic that our appeal was not simply to 
feed hungry people but to support those 
resisting ethnic cleansing. We were 
showing a side of the war few people 
knew about. 

We got better organized. Such was 
the mood in the country at large that we 
managed to get permission to collect 
food inside big supermarkets. On a good 
day asmall group of volunteers could get ji. 
a ton of food.and maybe five hundred | 
pounds by asking every shopper to buy 
an extra item. 

We bought our first lorry and refu- 
gees painted our logo and telephone num- 
ber on it. People saw the lorry on the 
streets and rang in volunteering to join 
the team. Two lorries set off from the 
strike-bound Timex factory in Scotland, stopping in towns 









































Kosova boy looks out over the graves of his 
family, all killed in one 1998 massacre by. Serb 
paramilitaries. —photo/Andy Lawrence 


“Humanitarian aid effort” was a cover-up for the real 
UN-NATO-UK-US agenda: to divide Bosnia—exactly 
as the ethnic cleansers proposed. Lord Owen from the UK 
shuttled back and forth with an assortment of maps and 
proposed “peace settlements” that carved up Bosnia in 
different ways, sometimes creating borders that passed 
right through towns. Of course this made sense if it was 
true that all ethnic communities hated each other. But 
they didn’t. They were being driven apart by force and 
the delivery or non-delivery of food was being used as a 
weapon, both by the ethnic cleansers and by Western 
governments. As for the so-called NGOs (non-govern- 
mental organizations)—they revealed themselves for the 
most part to be unofficially government-run: their un- 
critical stance towards the UN and Western governments 
helped camouflage the filthy diplomatic/political/mili- 
tary intrigue fueling the slaughter. 

Faced with this intransigence, we used our lorries to 
block the UN military headquarters for several hours, 
holding up placards reading “Why are you letting Tuzla 
starve? Open the aid routes.” Local Croats joined us, 
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Bosnia. Some followed the “we must support the UN’s 
peace effort” line, while others took the more “radical” 
stance of favoring “unity” and thus supporting “the main- 
tenance of Yugoslavia.” However both positions lent 
strength to Milosevic and neither supported our efforts. 

Thus, the main road to Tuzla remained blocked by a 
hidden alliance of armed ethnic cleansers and UN mili- 
tary. There were disagreements amongst the convoy team 
about what to do. We were people from many different 
countries and different backgrounds only just starting to 
work together. Three lorries set off to try to find a way 
into Tuzla through the mountains. Other people returned 
to their own countries to expose the UN’s role, demand 
that the UN open all aid routes, and to campaign for the 
main road into Tuzla and central Bosnia to be opened. 
Several weeks later the three lorries that had gone through 
the mountains reached Tuzla—they were the first outsid- 
ers to reach the city in over a year, apart from UN 
personnel “observing” the war. 

The lorries’ arrival, with only the tiniest amount of 
food, was nonetheless a great boost to the miners and 
townsfolk. They thought the 
world had abandoned them, 
but now friends had made it 
through. However there were 
many problems. The desper- 
ate miners’ hopes were raised 
and they mistook the lorries 
for the advance guard of the 
whole European trade union 
movement. Twenty thousand 
miners and their families 
needed food and we had to 
explain that we were engaged 
in a battle against the pre- 
vailing outlook of our gov- 
ernments and institutions and 
especially against our so- 
called “labor leaders.” 

In March 1994 an uneasy 
truce was brokered between 
the Croat nationalists and the 
forces of multi-ethnic 
Bosnia. The onslaught from 
the Serbian nationalist forces 
continued unabated, but the 
truce opened up a route into 
Tuzla—not along mainroads, 
they all remained blocked— 
but via a crazy route over 
mountains, forest dirt tracks, 
farm land, and bits of road 
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collectors, but many more were enthusi- 
astic that our appeal was not simply to 
feed hungry people but to support those 
resisting ethnic cleansing. We were 
showing a side of the war few people 
knew about. 

We got better organized. Such was 
the mood in the country at large that we 
managed to get permission to collect 
food inside big supermarkets. Onagood |, 
day asmall group of volunteers could get i 
a ton of food.and maybe five hundred ‘i 
pounds by asking every shopper to buy | 
an extra item. i 

We bought our first lorry and refu- 
gees painted our logo and telephone num- 
ber on it. People saw the lorry on the 
streets and rang in volunteering to join 
the team. Two lorries set off from the 
strike-bound Timex factory in Scotland, stopping in towns 
along the way, raising money, spreading awareness, 
gaining more active supporters. Six weeks later ten lor- 
ries assembled at Dover ready to head off across Western 
Europe. Five more lorries joined, from France, Hungary 
and Sweden. We were given official receptions at town 
halls and factories. A delegation from the convoy got a 
standing ovation from the European Parliament—but no 
practical support. 

The convoy finally reached Zagreb in Croatia, only a 
couple of hundred kilometers from Tuzla. But from here 
the main route over the Zagreb-Belgrade highway was 
blocked. By who? Well, to start with, by the nationalist 
ethnic cleansers who controlled all roads into Tuzla. But 
as we went from office to office in Zagreb we discovered 
something else. Zagreb housed the headquarters of the 
UN military forces charged with getting aid through. We 
were sent backwards and forwards, from military HQ to 
the UN High Commission for Refugees, to the Croatian 
government: everyone refused to help. A real picture of 
UN activity began to emerge. No one wanted to help us 
because we were taking food to people resisting ethnic- 
cleansing. Food could sometimes be got to refugees, 
people already driven from their homes, but not a finger 
was being lifted to help the besieged communities fight- 
ing to prevent the fall of their towns. No airlifts were 
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Kosova boy looks out over the graves of his 
family, all killed in one 1998 massacre by. Serb 
paramilitaries. —photo/Andy Lawrence 
















































































































































































































































































We bought our first lorry 
and refugees painted 
our logo and telephone 
number on it. People saw 
the lorry on the streets 
and rang in volunteering 
to join the team. Two 
lorries set off from the 
strike-bound Timex 
factory in Scotland, 
stopping in towns along 
the way, raising money, 
spreading awareness, 
gaining more active 
supporters. 


venting their own anger over the way the “international 
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world had abandoned them, 
but now friends had made it 
through. However there were 
many problems. The desper- 
ate miners’ hopes were raised 
and they mistook the lorries 
for the advance guard of the 
whole European trade union 
movement. Twenty thousand 
miners and their families 
needed food and we had to 
explain that we were engaged 
in a battle against the pre- 
vailing outlook of our gov- 
ernments and institutions and 
especially against our so- 
called “labor leaders.” 

In March 1994 an uneasy 
truce was brokered between 
the Croat nationalists and the 
forces of multi-ethnic 
Bosnia. The onslaught from 
the Serbian nationalist forces 
continued unabated, but the 
truce opened up a route into 
Tuzla—not along main roads, 
they all remained blocked— 
but via a crazy route over 
mountains, forest dirt tracks, 
farm land, and bits of road 





not under enemy control. 

From the UK it would take a couple of days to reach 
Zagreb with all the holdups for customs checks at bor- 
ders. From Zagreb the pre-war route to Tuzla was a five 
hour drive, but now it sometime took a couple of days, if 
we were lucky. Usually we spent four, five and even eight 
days slowly crawling along the mountain tracks. Time 
was wasted passing through the endless checkpoints of 
different armies, queuing in lines of lorries stretching for 
several kilometers, and arguing and quarreling with vari- 
ous nationalist/local gangster/political figures along the 
way. 

Croatian nationalists wanted a share of our load as the 
price of passing through “their” enclave. We refused to 
give them so much as a tin of beans, but witnessed many 
“aid” organizations handing over a third or more of their 
loads. Our food was for a community fighting against 
ethnic cleansing and no one else. Sometimes local gang- 
sters arrested our drivers or held us up for days hoping we 
would relent and hand over the supplies, but all we did 
was kick up the biggest fuss we could in the media, with 
politicians, and so on. We always got through—eventu- 


ally. 


When we planned our first convoy we had not thought 
how our initiative would evolve after that. But we quickly 


focused on finding ways to turn the general concern of 
neonle into an arcanized movement of colidarityv.. not ist 


resisting ethnic cleansing. We were 
showing a side of the war few people 
knew about. 

We got better organized. Such was 
the mood in the country at large that we 
managed to get permission to collect 
food inside big supermarkets. On a good 
day asmall group of volunteers could get 
a ton of food.and maybe five hundred 
pounds by asking every shopper to buy 
an extra item. 

We bought our first lorry and refu- 
gees painted our logo and telephone num- 
ber on it. People saw the lorry on the 
streets and rang in volunteering to join 
the team. Two lorries set off from the 
strike-bound Timex factory in Scotland, stopping in towns 
along the way, raising money, spreading awareness, 
gaining more active supporters. Six weeks later ten lor- 
ries assembled at Dover ready to head off across Western 
Europe. Five more lorries joined, from France, Hungary 
and Sweden. We were given official receptions at town 
halls and factories. A delegation from the convoy got a 
standing ovation from the European Parliament—but no 
practical support. 

The convoy finally reached Zagreb in Croatia, only a 
couple of hundred kilometers from Tuzla. But from here 
the main route over the Zagreb-Belgrade highway was 
blocked. By who? Well, to start with, by the nationalist 
ethnic cleansers who controlled all roads into Tuzla. But 
as we went from office to office in Zagreb we discovered 
something else. Zagreb housed the headquarters of the 
UN military forces charged with getting aid through. We 
were sent backwards and forwards, from military HQ to 
the UN High Commission for Refugees, to the Croatian 
government: everyone refused to help. A real picture of 
UN activity began to emerge. No one wanted to help us 
because we were taking food to people resisting ethnic- 
cleansing. Food could sometimes be got to refugees, 
people already driven from their homes, but not a finger 
was being lifted to help the besieged communities fight- 
ing to prevent the fall of their towns. No airlifts were 
organized, no convoys were being escorted in. Tuzla had 


and forwards, but the only food sent was for UN person- 
nel in the town. Western governments and the UN were 
responding to popular alarm at home by telling their 
citizens—“leave it to us, we are getting help to the vic- 
tims.” But it was a fraud, just like their arms embargo, 
which only harmed the resistance. 





We bought our first lorry 
and refugees painted 
our logo and telephone 
number on it. People saw 
the lorry on the streets 
and rang in volunteering 
to join the team. Two 
lorries set off from the 
strike-bound Timex 
factory in Scotland, 
stopping in towns along 
the way, raising money, 
spreading awareness, 
gaining more active 
supporters. 


venting their own anger over the way the “international 


a had. community” had stood by as Vukovar was destroyed. But 
a large airport and UN helicopters shuttled backwards. - 


we were a small campaign. Yes, we had raised money, 
food, lorries, volunteers, etc., and spoken at more meet- 


‘ings than we had first thought possible, but our move- 


ment was still too small to make any impact on the UN. 
Almost no political parties or European trade unions or 
civil rights movements said anything about us or did 
anything to support the opponents of ethnic cleansing in 
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especially against our so- 
called “labor leaders.” 

In March 1994 an uneasy 
truce was brokered between 
the Croat nationalists and the 
forces of multi-ethnic 
Bosnia. The onslaught from 
the Serbian nationalist forces 
continued unabated, but the 
truce opened up a route into 
Tuzla—not along main roads, 
they all remained blocked— 
but via a crazy route over 
mountains, forest dirt tracks, 
farm land, and bits of road 











not under enemy control. 

From the UK it would take a couple of days to reach 
Zagreb with all the holdups for customs checks at bor- 
ders. From Zagreb the pre-war route to Tuzla was a five 
hour drive, but now it sometime took a couple of days, if 
we were lucky. Usually we spent four, five and even eight 
days slowly crawling along the mountain tracks. Time 
was wasted passing through the endless checkpoints of 
different armies, queuing in lines of lorries stretching for 
several kilometers, and arguing and quarreling with vari- 
ous nationalist/local gangster/political figures along the 
way. 

Croatian nationalists wanted a share of our load as the 
price of passing through “their” enclave. We refused to 
give them so much as atin of beans, but witnessed many 
“aid” organizations handing over a third or more of their 
loads. Our food was for a community fighting against 
ethnic cleansing and no one else. Sometimes local gang- 
sters arrested our drivers or held us up for days hoping we 
would relent and hand over the supplies, but all we did 
was kick up the biggest fuss we could in the media, with 
politicians, and so on. We always got through—eventu- 


ally. 


When we planned our first convoy we had not thought 
how our initiative would evolve after that. But we quickly 
focused on finding ways to turn the general concern of 
people into an organized movement of solidarity, not just 
by bringing in food—that could not defeat the ethnic 
cleansers—but by mobilizing a political movement. One 
that would organize solidarity in every possible way; one 
that would oppose Western government support for the 
division of Bosnia and its multi-ethnic communities; and 
one that would fight alongside the Yugoslav resistance. 


Continued on page 6 
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Everywhere we encountered warm responses from people, 
but they all looked to us to organize things—and we 
couldn’t. We were a handful of people who could barely 
keep the convoys going. Debts running into tens of 
thousands of pounds loomed over us continually. Break- 
downs in our fleet of clapped-out lorries threatened 
disaster. We had no office, no paid organizers, and no 
funding but what we collected on the streets. We needed 
millions of people to organize themselves, or make their 
existing organizations take action. But none of this hap- 
pened. People supported us, cheered us along, helped us, 
but this support never rippled outwards, never lit up into 
a wider “bush fire,” because our little efforts were dwarfed 
by the “damping down” influence of the existing social 
organizations’ support'for UN’ s “peace initiative.” 

Most of our volunteers were unemployed young people, 
people who hated the idea of ethnic cleansing. They 
didn’t have jobs, they didn’t have influential positions, 
they were not in trade unions, but one way they could 
express their convictions was by organizing the convoys, 
so they kept them going. As soon as one got back we 
started collecting for the next one. All through 1994 and 
into 1995 the convoys went back and forth. There was 
dust and heat in summer and snow, frozen brakes, and dirt 
tracks turned to vast mud quagmires in winter. All to- 
gether, thanks to the campaign in the UK and sister 
organizations in Spain and France, we took in over a 
hundred lorries. 

From the moment we first arrived in Bosnia we began 
to make friends and find eager collaborators amongst the 
trade unions, especially the miners’ and teachers’ unions, 
which were really the only surviving mass organizations 
apart from the army. Industry had come to a halt as roads 
were blocked and men and women had gone to the front 
lines. But the teachers kept the schools going unpaid and 
defended multi-ethnic education. Their vision of a soci- 
ety completely contradicted the plans of the ethnic cleans- 
ers—and the miners kept working to supply Tuzla’s 
electrical generating station with fuel. 

We also met with the student union at the university. 
We visited health workers at the hospitals and staff at 
orphanages and other institutions. We sat and talked with 
committees and individuals. For the most part, men and 
women told us that before the war they never cared who 
was Croat or Muslim or Serb. They hated the nationalist 
politicians of all ethnic groups who wanted separate 
societies. The miners told us about the days in 1992, 
before the war started. 

The parliament in Sarajevo was dominated by the 
three Bosnian nationalist parties supposedly represent- 


“undesirables” and all those who refused to support their 
actions. When we drove to Tuzla we passed through mile 
upon mile of villages, deserted and empty, where every 
house had been burnt out. Milosevic’s troops, with their 
control over all heavy weaponry, commanded the moun- 
tain tops and bombarded every town that held out. 

Tuzla fared better than most. Thanks to their militant 
history fighting fascism during World War Two and 
spirit of ethnic unity, its people were prepared. Miner 
battalions dug trenches and fortifications well outside the 
city and throughout the 
war the Tuzla region 
remained the largest 
Bosnian “free terri- 
tory”—free for all 
people. 

We learnt all this 
and much more in for- 
mal meetings with the 
mayor and city coun- 
cil, local army com- 
manders, and in visits 
to mines, factories, 
schools and the homes 
where we stayedeand 
shared people’s lives 
during our brief visits. 

Electricity ran fora 
couple of hours a day 
on alternate days, wa- 
ter for half an hour be- 
fore sunrise. With no 
fuel, the streets were 
reclaimed by pedestri- 
ans and horses. In ad- 
dition there was the 
huge fleet of brand new 
white, 4x4 Land cruis- 
ers owned by the UN/ i i 
NGO “humanitarian” ae po 
business circus that is A 
now part of every po- 
litical conflict around 
the world. UN/NGO F on 
people stayed in J ee : 
Tuzla’s hotels or they §f in 
rented houses. We 
found beds with local 
citizens, ordinary folk, 

















































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































soldiers, students, 
nurses or in the student 
halls. 
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for their fellow communication workers in Bosnia. On 
the convoy going out, during meal breaks and overnight 
stops, the French and British telecommunications work- 
ers chatted with other people who had been before. They 
could not agree with our idea that the UN should drop its 
arms embargo and let the victims of ethnic cleansing 
defend themselves. Surely, they argued, more guns will 
only lead to more killing. ; 

When we reached Tuzla they went off with their 
fellow workers from Bosnia, visited their homes and 
work places, and handed 
over the food they had 
brought. Two days later 
we gave a press confer- 


heir : -ence for the Bosnian 
8a media. One of the Brit- 


ish telecommunications 
people spoke on behalf 
of his UK and French co- 
workers. He thanked his 
new Bosnian friends for 
their hospitality and went 
on to say that in the time 
they had been there they 
had been able to find out 
how things stood. As a 
result they were now re- 
turning to their trade 
unions in France and 
Britain to campaign for 
the lifting of the arms 
embargo. Direct person- 
to-person contact had 
helped them see what no 
amount of lectures, reso- 
lutions or pamphlets 
could have done. It 
proved the worth of us 
trying to break down the 
physical barriers that ex- 
isted between the em- 
battled multi-ethnic 
communities and the 
world outside—barriers 
i erected by the ethnic 
hi Ls |_| cleansers and the inter- 
a : national community’s 
“democratic statesmen.” 

In Europe, public ha- 
tred of ethnic cleansing 
was widespread, but 
unfocussed, There was 
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Mostof our volunteers were unemployed young people, 
people who hated the idea of ethnic cleansing. They 
didn’t have jobs, they didn’t have influential positions, 
they were not in trade unions, but one way they could 
express their convictions was by organizing the convoys, 
so they kept them going. As soon as one got back we 
started collecting for the next one. All through 1994 and 
into 1995 the convoys went back and forth. There was 
dust and heat in summer and snow, frozen brakes, and dirt 
tracks turned to vast mud quagmires in winter. All to- 
gether, thanks to the campaign in the UK and sister 
organizations in Spain and France, we took in over a 
hundred lorries. 

From the moment we first arrived in Bosnia we began 
to make friends and find eager collaborators amongst the 
trade unions, especially the miners’ and teachers’ unions, 
which were really the only surviving mass organizations 
apart from the army. Industry had come to a halt as roads 
were blocked and men and women had gone to the front 
lines. But the teachers kept the schools going unpaid and 
defended multi-ethnic education. Their vision of a soci- 
ety completely contradicted the plans of the ethnic cleans- 
ers—and the miners kept working to supply Tuzla’s 
electrical generating station with fuel. 

We also met with the student union at the university. 
We visited health workers at the hospitals and staff at 
orphanages and other institutions. We sat and talked with 
committees and individuals. For the most part, men and 
women told us that before the war they never cared who 
was Croat or Muslim or Serb. They hated the nationalist 
politicians of all ethnic groups who wanted separate 
societies. The miners told us about the days in 1992, 
before the war started. 

The parliament in Sarajevo was dominated by the 
three Bosnian nationalist parties supposedly represent- 
ing the three ethnic groups and squabbling between them 
had paralyzed parliament. Then the Bosnian-based 
“Yugoslav” army, increasingly composed only of Serbian 
and Montenegrin troops and under officers subordinated 
to Serbian fascist paramilitary groups, attacked Croatia 
and seized a third of its territory. Across Bosnia there 
were barracks of these “Yugoslav” troops, and their tanks 
lined Bosnia’s borders to “protect” Yugoslavia. 

In the spring of 1992 huge demonstrations were held 
outside the Bosnian parliament in Sarajevo. The crowds, 
led by large numbers of Tuzla miners, shouted their 
opposition to all the nationalist parties—if parliament 
could not settle anything they would disband it and take 
control! Then sniper shots rang out and demonstrators 
dived for cover. Miners edged their way up to the hotel 
from where the shots came. They seized the gunmen— 
Serbian nationalists—and handed them over to the po- 
lice. 

Days later the gunmen were released and barricades 
organized by Milosevic supporters began to appear in 
Sarajevo, put up to prevent people from voting in a 
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and much more in for- 
mal meetings with the 
mayor and city coun- 
cil, local army com- 
manders, and in visits 
to mines, factories, 
schools and the homes 
where we stayed#and 
shared people’s lives 
during our brief visits. 

Electricity ran for a 
couple of hours a day 
on alternate days, wa- 
ter for half an hour be- 
fore sunrise. With no 
fuel, the streets were 
reclaimed by pedestri- 
ans and horses. In ad- 
dition there was the 
huge fleet of brand new 
white, 4x4 Land cruis- 
ers owned by the UN/ 
NGO “humanitarian” 
business circus that is 
now part of every po- 
litical conflict around 
the world. UN/NGO 
people stayed in }inis 
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found beds with local 
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soldiers, students, La 
nurses or in the student 
halls. 


Right from the first we felt the spirit of resistance to 
nationalism, barbarism and ethnic division and realized 
we had to help this spirit make its voice heard in the 
outside world, which knew only about “Yugoslav ethnic 
hatred.” So we arranged for delegations from Tuzla to 
come to the UK, France and Spain to meet with people, 
so that others could hear what we had heard. Delegations 
of miners, teachers and students came, told their stories 
and asked for help. 

Some unions responded. Bill Speirs, the President of 
the Scottish trade union congress was persuaded to visit 
Tuzla. The telecommunications workers’ unions of the 
UK and France joined one convoy with lorries of supplies 


In July 1995 the Serbian 
nationalists advanced 
into the town without 

resistance. The UN 








people spoke on behalf 
of his UK and French co- 
workers. He thanked his 
new Bosnian friends for 
their hospitality and went 
on to say that in the time 
they had been there they 
had been able to find out 
how things stood. As a 
result they were now re- 
turning to their trade 
unions in France and 
Britain to campaign for 
the lifting of the arms 
embargo. Direct person- 
to-person contact had 
helped them see what no 
amount of lectures, reso- 
lutions or pamphlets 
could have done. It 
proved the worth of us 
trying to break down the 
physical barriers that ex- 
isted between the em- 
battled multi-ethnic 
communities and the 
world outside—barriers 
: erected by the ethnic 
_ ba '@ 1 cleansers and the inter- 
4 r national community’s 
| “democratic statesmen.” 
an In Europe, public ha- 
tred of ethnic cleansing 
was widespread, but 
unfocussed. There was 
no social movement, no coming together to protest, 
organize and act as the external wing of the Yugoslavian 
resistance movement. However, even without this much- 
needed support, the balance of forces inside Bosnia 
began to change. In the first few months of war a highly- 
prepared military force, whipped up by a frenzy of anti- 
Muslim propaganda, had swept through Bosnia, in most 
places meeting little organized resistance. 

A few enclaves like Tuzla and Sarajevo held out, but 
elsewhere towns and villages were “cleansed.” The front 
lines then settled down and for the next two years re- 
mained pretty static. The longer this went on the worse 
things got for the ethnic cleansers. Their victims began to 
acquire arms, mostly through capture. The ethnic cleans- 
ers’ morale deteriorated. Against unarmed civilians they 
had swaggered, but against people armed and fighting for 
their lives the bravado evaporated. 

When the front lines had advanced people got rich 
taking everything of value from the homes of fleeing 
refugees—money, washing machines, fridges, electric 
cables, door frames— everything. But once the front 
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lines. But the teachers kept the schools going unpaid and 
defended multi-ethnic education. Their vision of a soci- 
ety completely contradicted the plans of the ethnic cleans- 
ers—and the miners kept working to supply Tuzla’s 
electrical generating station with fuel. 

We also met with the student union at the university. 
We visited health workers at the hospitals and staff at 
orphanages and other institutions. We sat and talked with 
committees and individuals. For the most part, men and 
women told us that before the war they never cared who 
was Croat or Muslim or Serb. They hated the nationalist 
politicians of all ethnic groups who wanted separate 
societies. The miners told us about the days in 1992, 
before the war started. 

The parliament in Sarajevo was dominated by the 
three Bosnian nationalist parties supposedly represent- 
ing the three ethnic groups and squabbling between them 
had paralyzed parliament. Then the Bosnian-based 
“Yugoslav” army, increasingly composed only of Serbian 
and Montenegrin troops and under officers subordinated 
to Serbian fascist paramilitary groups, attacked Croatia 
and seized a third of its territory. Across Bosnia there 
were barracks of these “Yugoslav” troops, and their tanks 
lined Bosnia’s borders to “protect” Yugoslavia. 

In the spring of 1992 huge demonstrations were held 
outside the Bosnian parliament in Sarajevo. The crowds, 
led by large numbers of Tuzla miners, shouted their 
Opposition to all the nationalist parties—if parliament 
could not settle anything they would disband it and take 
control! Then sniper shots rang out and demonstrators 
dived for cover. Miners edged their way up to the hotel 
from where the shots came. They seized the gunmen— 
Serbian nationalists—and handed them over to the po- 
lice. 

Days later the gunmen were released and barricades 
organized by Milosevic supporters began to appear in 
Sarajevo, put up to prevent people from voting in a 
referendum about whether Bosnia should break from the 
Milosevic-controlled “Yugoslav” federation. People who 
were able to voted overwhelmingly for an independent, 
multi-ethnic Bosnia with equal rights for all citizens. But 
events had gone beyond votes. Milosevic replied with 
war. 

All across Eastern Europe people had brought down 
old tyrannical regimes. The question was what to replace 
them with? People only had the opportunity to begin 
thinking collectively about this with the first days of 
freedom. In Yugoslavia any such discussion was drowned 
in a deafening artillery bombardment. Across the country 
gangs went from village to village driving out the ethnic 
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huge fleet of brand new 
white, 4x4 Land cruis- 
ers owned by the UN/ 
NGO “humanitarian” 
business circus that is 
now part of every po- 
litical conflict around 
the world. UN/NGO 
people stayed in 
Tuzla’s hotels or they 
rented houses. We 
found beds with local 
citizens, ordinary folk, 
soldiers, students, 
nurses or in the student 
halls. 

Right from the first we felt the spirit of resistance to 
nationalism, barbarism and ethnic division and realized 
we had to help this spirit make its voice heard in the 
outside world, which knew only about “Yugoslav ethnic 
hatred.” So we arranged for delegations from Tuzla to 
come to the UK, France and Spain to meet with people, 
so that others could hear what we had heard. Delegations 
of miners, teachers and students came, told their stories 
and asked for help. 

Some unions responded. Bill Speirs, the President of 
the Scottish trade union congress was persuaded to visit 
Tuzla. The telecommunications workers’ unions of the 
UK and France joined one convoy with lorries of supplies 


In July 1995 the Serbian 
nationalists advanced 
into the town without 

resistance. The UN 
simply handed it over 
without a shot. Dutch UN 
and Serbian commanders 
drank champagne 
together before the 
Dutch drove off, leaving 
the Muslims at the mercy 
of the ethnic cleansers. 
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could have done. It 
proved the worth of us 
trying to break down the 
physical barriers that ex- 
isted between the em- 
battled multi-ethnic 
communities and the 
world outside—barriers 
erected by the ethnic 
cleansers and the inter- 
national community’s 
“democratic statesmen.” 

In Europe, public ha- 
tred of ethnic cleansing 
was widespread, but 
unfocussed. There was 
no social movement, no coming together to protest, 
organize and act as the external wing of the Yugoslavian 
resistance movement. However, even without this much- 
needed support, the balance of forces inside Bosnia 
began to change. In the first few months of war a highly- 
prepared military force, whipped up by a frenzy of anti- 
Muslim propaganda, had swept through Bosnia, in most 
places meeting little organized resistance. 

A few enclaves like Tuzla and Sarajevo held out, but 
elsewhere towns and villages were “cleansed.” The front 
lines then settled down and for the next two years re- 
mained pretty static. The longer this went on the worse 
things got for the ethnic cleansers. Their victims began to 
acquire arms, mostly through capture. The ethnic cleans- 
ers’ morale deteriorated. Against unarmed civilians they 
had swaggered, but against people armed and fighting for 
their lives the bravado evaporated. 

When the front lines had advanced people got rich 
taking everything of value from the homes of fleeing 
refugees—money, washing machines, fridges, electric 
cables, door frames— everything. But once the front 
lines got bogged down there was no more loot. 

In Tuzla in early 1995 we found spirits were high. The 
Tuzla defenders were starting to push back the front 
lines. Behind the scenes the US moved in to take the 
diplomatic initiative. Tudjman and Milosevic were told 
to accept the fact that they could not wipe out the “Mus- 
lim” resistance and carve up Bosnia between Croatia and 
Serbia like they had planned. As the war continued the 
odds increased that the resistance would break out and 
turn the tide. This was a threat not just to Croatian and 
Serbian nationalists, but also to the West’s desire for a 
docile, manageable atmosphere that would facilitate the 
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free movement of capital. A triumphant resistance could 
well create the political space to enact anti-capitalist 
social changes the majority of people wanted. 

Meetings were held, but before any of the ex- Yugoslav 
politicians could sign their names to a deal there re- 
mained a small problem. No matter how many maps they 
drew, there were still people in the “wrong” places. 
Nationalist politicians could not sell out “their” people so 
these “impediments” had to be moved before a deal could 
be signed publicly. 

The result was the massacre at Srebrenica. The UN 
had declared it a safe haven. For three years 30,000 
hungry, terrified Muslims had sheltered in the besieged 
town with the UN flag waving over them. In July 1995 the 
Serbian nationalists advanced into the town without re- 
sistance. The UN simply handed it over without a shot. 
Dutch UN and Serbian commanders drank champagne 
together before the Dutch drove off, leaving the Muslims 
at the mercy of the ethnic cleansers. 

Women and children were bussed to the front line of 
Tuzla free territory and pushed into no-man’s land. Eight 
thousand men between sixteen and sixty were murdered. 
One woman who escaped to Tuzla climbed into a tree 
and, surrounded by other traumatized refugees, hung 
herself. Her photo appeared across the world, and again 
the public were shocked. The West’s complicity in her 
tragedy, however, was masked from view. 

Events at Srebrenica were followed by the Serbian 
army’s withdrawal from occupied Croatia and the expul- 
sion of the indigenous Serbian population by Croatian 
troops. On all sides miserable refugees trudged to a future 
with no home and no hope—Muslim, Serb and Croat 
alike had been used as propaganda and military fodder by 
“their” politicians and then dumped, betrayed. 

In November 1995 Bosnian Muslim, Serbian and 
Croatian political leaders were flown to the Dayton air 
base in the USA and a deal was done to divide Bosnia. 
UN/NATO troops poured in and became the new masters 
of an exhausted, war-weary population. Today, six years 
later, 30,000 Western administrators control a Bosnia 
that remains divided, even if the front lines have van- 
ished. There is no fighting, but nothing is settled. 

Our work continued. Bosnian friends asked us to help 
them break out of their respective “ethnic ghettos.” We 
helped Tuzla teachers meet in Hungary with leaders of 
education unions from Croatia, Serbia, Vojvodina, Ser- 
bia and Kosova. These contacts were the beginning of a 
long road. The first meeting between Kosovar Albanian 
and Serbian teachers’ representatives did not lead to 
Serbian teachers Speaking out against Serbian brutality 


While all kinds of “left” organizations were blaming 
Western capitalism for encouraging the Albanians to 
break away from Yugoslavia, people who actually went 
to Kosova found just the opposite. 

On our first visit we were guests of the Kosova miners’ 
union at the Trepca mineral mines. From them we learnt 
how, in 1989-90, the miners and teachers’ trade union 
had led protests against Milosevic, with hunger strikes 
and marches to Prishtina. Their slogan had been “Defend 
Yugoslavia.” This was aimed against Milosevic’s moves 
to change the Yugoslav constitution by removing 
Kosova’s equal status with the other Republics. It was 
only after their efforts to defend the Yugoslav constitu- 
tion failed and Serbia seized control of Kosova that the 
miners and others turned toward calls for independence. 
They were left with no other road to follow. 

When Milosevic used force to end Kosova’s autonomy 
in 1990, mass protests broke out and Belgrade retaliated 
with arrests, shootings and the sacking of all state em- 
ployees in Kosova—miners, teachers, health workers 
etc.—180,000 people. We arrived in 1996 after the Alba- 
nians had already spent six years under a state of total and 
arbitrary police/military rule accompanied by unemploy- 
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told them about what we had done in Bosnia and listened 
to their opinions. We were urged to get Kosova delega- 
tions to the UK and elsewhere to let the world know what 
was going on. However, by 1998 the activities of the 
Serbian paramilitaries in Kosova—burning villages, sur- 
rounding the towns—compelled us to appeal to get food 
through to the mining town of Mitrovica. 

It was possible to reach there by car. Serbian friends 
in Belgrade had helped us obtain Yugoslav visas and we 
had driven cars over the mountains to Serbian-held 
Kosova. But this backdoor method was not possible for 
lorries. They needed proper papers to enter. For several 
months we tried to get visas from the Yugoslav embassy 
in London but without success. Then, due to a temporary 
shift in international diplomacy, we suddenly got visas. 
We transported food collected by Bosnian miners to 
Mitrovica. Already the town resembled many of the 
besieged Bosnian towns during the war. Villages along- 
side the main roads were being ethnically cleansed and 
burnt down. The community in Mitrovica feared the 
worst. 

All this time the US administration and Britain’s New 
Labour government were shamefacedly lying to the Al- 
banians. They told them to stick to peaceful protests and 
that eventually they would be free. At the same time they 
were telling Belgrade that they would not countenance 
Kosova independence. 

Then the volcano exploded. Milosevic had ridden to 
power on an uncontrollable force of ethnic hatred. His 
only way to escape growing discontent rising from pov- 
erty in Serbia itself was by continually racking up the 
flag-waving nationalist fervor. Serbian paramilitary 
groups increased their attacks on the “hated” Albanians 
and Albanian patience with their ten-year-long strategy 
of passive resistance finally wore out. They turned to 
armed resistance against their tormentors. 

Western politicians were caught in a dilemma. They 
wanted a stable Balkans and had backed Serbian control 
over Kosova in the hope that this would keep the lid on 
Albanian discontent in Kosova, Macedonia, Montenegro, 
Greece and Albania itself. However, Milosevic’s actions 
threatened to create the very explosion the West had 
hoped he could contain. As refugees poured out of Kosova 
and into Prishtina from other towns, NATO decided to 
act—not in support of the Albanians or out of concern 
with their tragedy, but simply to find a way to put the lid 
back on things. 

No troops were to be sent in as that would automati- 
cally be interpreted as armed assistance to the Kosovar 
Albanians. Instead, bombing raids started—a tactic that 
would do nothing to stop the mass ethnic cleansing but 
would force Belgrade to be more pliable. NATO troops 
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together before the Dutch drove off, leaving the Muslims 
at the mercy of the ethnic cleansers. 

Women and children were bussed to the front line of 
Tuzla free territory and pushed into no-man’s land. Eight 
thousand men between sixteen and sixty were murdered. 
One woman who escaped to Tuzla climbed into a tree 
and, surrounded by other traumatized refugees, hung 
herself. Her photo appeared across the world, and again 
the public were shocked. The West’s complicity in her 
tragedy, however, was masked from view. 

Events at Srebrenica were followed by the Serbian 
army’s withdrawal from occupied Croatia and the expul- 
sion of the indigenous Serbian population by Croatian 
troops. On all sides miserable refugees trudged to a future 
with no home and no hope—Muslim, Serb and Croat 
alike had been used as propaganda and military fodder by 
“their” politicians and then dumped, betrayed. 

In November 1995 Bosnian Muslim, Serbian and 
Croatian political leaders were flown to the Dayton air 
base in the USA and a deal was done to divide Bosnia. 
UN/NATO troops poured in and became the new masters 
of an exhausted, war-weary population. Today, six years 
later, 30,000 Western administrators control a Bosnia 
that remains divided, even if the front lines have van- 
ished. There is no fighting, but nothing is settled. 

Our work continued. Bosnian friends asked us to help 
them break out of their respective “ethnic ghettos.” We 
helped Tuzla teachers meet in Hungary with leaders of 
education unions from Croatia, Serbia, Vojvodina, Ser- 
bia and Kosova. These contacts were the beginning of a 
long road. The first meeting between Kosovar Albanian 
and Serbian teachers’ representatives did not lead to 
Serbian teachers speaking out against Serbian brutality 
in Kosova, but the meeting certainly did lift the spirits of 
the Bosnians. They developed their union work across 
Bosnia, in the Serbian-held sector as well as the new 
“Muslim” Bosnian State. They were determined to op- 
pose people who wanted ethnically-divided curricula in 
all schools. In fact, Tuzla still sent all its children to 
common schools. 

In 1998 we helped the Bosnian miners’ union organize 
an International Workers Conference to discuss govern- 
ment proposals to privatize the mines. The conference, 
attended by people from 13 countries who had all had 
bitter experiences of privatization, helped the Bosnian 
miners to decide to fight the government plans. Thanks to 
visits with miners in the UK, they knew they could not do 
it alone and appealed for international support. Once 
again the forces supporting resistance to the “new order” 
were too weak and the Bosnian government slowly ad- 
vanced its privatization program. As in the rest of ex- 
Yugoslavia, previously “socially owned” property slipped 
into the hands of politicians, war profiteers and foreign 
capital. 


Throughout the war we had known of the dark cloud 
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ment, hunger and fear. Over the next three years our 
delegations reported a deteriorating situation. 

At Dayton, Western leaders had elevated Milosevic 
into a “great peacemaker.” While the UN trumpeted the 


burnt down. The community in Mitrovica feared the 
worst. 

All this time the US administration and Britain’s New 
Labour government were shamefacedly lying to the Al- 
banians. They told them to stick to peaceful protests and 
that eventually they would be free. At the same time they 
were telling Belgrade that they would not countenance 
Kosova independence. 

Then the volcano exploded. Milosevic had ridden to 
power on an uncontrollable force of ethnic hatred. His 
only way to escape growing discontent rising from pov- 
erty in Serbia itself was by continually racking up the 
flag-waving nationalist fervor. Serbian paramilitary 
groups increased their attacks on the “hated” Albanians 
and Albanian patience with their ten-year-long strategy 
of passive resistance finally wore out. They turned to 
armed resistance against their tormentors. 

Western politicians were caught in a dilemma. They 
wanted a stable Balkans and had backed Serbian control 
over Kosova in the hope that this would keep the lid on 
Albanian discontent in Kosova, Macedonia, Montenegro, 
Greece and Albania itself. However, Milosevic’s actions 
threatened to create the very explosion the West had 
hoped he could contain. As refugees poured out of Kosova 
and into Prishtina from other towns, NATO decided to 
act—not in support of the Albanians or out of concern 
with their tragedy, but simply to find a way to put the lid 
back on things. 

No troops were to be sent in as that would automati- 
cally be interpreted as armed assistance to the Kosovar 
Albanians. Instead, bombing raids started—a tactic that 
would do nothing to stop the mass ethnic cleansing but 
would force Belgrade to be more pliable. NATO troops 
finally went in after a deal was struck with Milosevic. As 
in Bosnia, NATO became the new masters and refugees 
returned to find a new occupation force. 

The European left, which automatically denounced 
the “imperialist invaders,” failed to recognize that, as far 
as the Albanians were concerned, the new occupiers were 
treating them better than their previous colonizers. Dur- 
ing the bombing it was easy for people to shout slogans 
and argue for or against the bombings. But all these 
slogans were half-truths. On the one hand the “anti- 
imperialist” left wanted to fight only one wing of impe- 
rialism—NATO, not Milosevic. On the other, supporters 
of the bombing ignored that NATO was half-responsible 
for the Yugoslavian tragedy and assumed that it was 
engaged in some kind of benign intervention. 

For us, who had close friends in Belgrade and in 
Kosova and were in daily contact with Albanian refugees 
who had lost contact with families driven into the moun- 
tains or neighboring countries, we could find no slogans 
adequate to deal with the problem. All we could do was 
describe the entire picture as we saw it. The Kosovars 
faced death. 

They needed help from people who had no hidden 
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In November 1995 Bosnian Muslim, Serbian and 
Croatian political leaders were flown to the Dayton air 
base in the USA and a deal was done to divide Bosnia. 
UN/NATO troops poured in and became the new masters 
of an exhausted, war-weary population. Today, six years 
later, 30,000 Western administrators control a Bosnia 
that remains divided, even if the front lines have van- 
ished. There is no fighting, but nothing is settled. 

Our work continued. Bosnian friends asked us to help 
them break out of their respective “ethnic ghettos.” We 
helped Tuzla teachers meet in Hungary with leaders of 
education unions from Croatia, Serbia, Vojvodina, Ser- 
bia and Kosova. These contacts were the beginning of a 
long road. The first meeting between Kosovar Albanian 
and Serbian teachers’ representatives did not lead to 
Serbian teachers speaking out against Serbian brutality 
in Kosova, but the meeting certainly did lift the spirits of 
the Bosnians. They developed their union work across 
Bosnia, in the Serbian-held sector as well as the new 
“Muslim” Bosnian State. They were determined to op- 
pose people who wanted ethnically-divided curricula in 
all schools. In fact, Tuzla still sent all its children to 
common schools. 

In 1998 we helped the Bosnian miners’ union organize 
an International Workers Conference to discuss govern- 
ment proposals to privatize the mines. The conference, 
attended by people from 13 countries who had all had 
bitter experiences of privatization, helped the Bosnian 
miners to decide to fight the government plans. Thanks to 
visits with miners in the UK, they knew they could not do 
it alone and appealed for international support. Once 
again the forces supporting resistance to the “new order” 
were too weak and the Bosnian government slowly ad- 
vanced its privatization program. As in the rest of ex- 
Yugoslavia, previously “socially owned” property slipped 
into the hands of politicians, war profiteers and foreign 
capital. 

Throughout the war we had known of the dark cloud 
hanging over Kosova, but never had the resources to open 
up contacts there. After the Dayton agreement we began 
to wind down the convoys and were now able to make 
contact. We had much to learn. 

During the NATO bombing of Kosova in 1999 many 
people denounced Western “imperialist aggression” with- 
out saying a word about the “imperialist aggression” that 
had been going on since 1990, when Milosevic’s troops 
occupied Kosova, disbanded its parliament, and begun 
the wholesale persecution of two million Albanians. We 
knew better, because two of us had reached. Kosova in 
1996 and over the next three years there were more visits. 
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ment, hunger and fear. Over the next three years our 
delegations reported a deteriorating situation. 

At Dayton, Western leaders had elevated Milosevic 
into a “great peacemaker.” While the UN trumpeted the 
Dayton agreement as bringing “peace” to Bosnia they 
kept quiet about the clauses endorsing Milosevic’s con- 
trol over Kosova. This policy remains intact today. De- 
spite the bombing, despite backing a new horse during 
the Serbian presidential elections; Western policy mak- 
ers remain opposed to Kosova breaking from Serbian 
control and oppression. Their reasons are the same as 
their reasons for refusing to lift a finger to help the 
resistance in Bosnia—they fear a self-organized popular 
uprising, out of the control of any reliable regime. 

On our first visit to Kosova we met various people, 
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Western politicians were caught in a dilemma. They 
wanted a stable Balkans and had backed Serbian control 
over Kosova in the hope that this would keep the lid on 
Albanian discontent in Kosova, Macedonia, Montenegro, 
Greece and Albania itself. However, Milosevic’s actions 
threatened to create the very explosion the West had 
hoped he could contain. As refugees poured out of Kosova 
and into Prishtina from other towns, NATO decided to 
act—not in support of the Albanians or out of concern 
with their tragedy, but simply to find a way to put the lid 
back on things. 

No troops were to be sent in as that would automati- 
cally be interpreted as armed assistance to the Kosovar 
Albanians. Instead, bombing raids started—a tactic that 
would do nothing to stop the mass ethnic cleansing but 
would force Belgrade to be more pliable. NATO troops 
finally went in after a deal was struck with Milosevic. As 
in Bosnia, NATO became the new masters and refugees 
returned to find a new occupation force. 

The European left, which automatically denounced 
the “imperialist invaders,” failed to recognize that, as far 
as the Albanians were concerned, the new occupiers were 
treating them better than their previous colonizers. Dur- 
ing the bombing it was easy for people to shout slogans 
and argue for or against the bombings. But all these 
slogans were half-truths. On the one hand the “anti- 
imperialist” left wanted to fight only one wing of impe- 
rialism—NATO, not Milosevic. On the other, supporters 
of the bombing ignored that NATO was half-responsible 
for the Yugoslavian tragedy and assumed that it was 
engaged in some kind of benign intervention. 

For us, who had close friends in Belgrade and in 
Kosova and were in daily contact with Albanian refugees 
who had lost contact with families driven into the moun- 
tains or neighboring countries, we could find no slogans 
adequate to deal with the problem. All we could do was 
describe the entire picture as we saw it. The Kosovars 
faced death. 

They needed help from people who had no hidden 
agenda. They needed allies amongst the Serbian people. 
But where were any such movements of internationalism 
and solidarity? They didn’t exist. All we could do was 
point to the gap between the help the Kosovars needed 
and what actually existed—and try to close that gap. We 
took food to refugees in Albania and reforged our rela- 
tions with miners from Mitrovica. 

The situation for the miners was serious. For ten years 
they had been locked out from their mines—which le- 
gally they jointly owned—by Serbian guns. From the 
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other important related 
issues, and so they now function either to re- 
cruit the naturally skeptical into a counter-cult with its 
own authoritarian mystifications, or they simply dis- 
credit worthy opposition altogether through a kind of 
Gresham’s law by which healthy ethical reasoning is 
driven out by paranoia and dogmatism. (This is in fact 
what happened in Serbia and to a less dramatic extent in 
Croatia, where many dissidents ended up becoming ethno- 
fascists.) 

Any radical movement serious about changing life, 
whether or not it can do anything in the near future about 
the social crises it faces, must never allow itself to 
become a purveyor of lies. As Theodor Adorno put it in 
Minimal Moralia, “The almost insoluble task is to let 
neither the power of others, nor our own powerlessness, 
stupefy us.” We have no choice but to demystify so- 
called demystification.* 

We differ somewhat with Bob Myers in our interpre- 
tation of some of the historical events he describes. For 
example, Myers emphasizes a critical issue typically 
misunderstood among Western leftists, that of the 
multiethnic, multicultural character of Bosnia. He is 
correct that working class Tuzla was much more anti- 
nationalist than other places, and that the resistance to 





it needs to be stated, that 

Muslim nationalism his- 

torically, right up to the 

recent war, depended on 

the notion of a 

multicultural Bosnia, and 

was nothing like Serb and 
Croatian nationalism. 

cM The exterminist ag- 

a gression of the Serb na- 

tionalists and the influx 

of brutalized Muslim 

refugees into places like 

Tuzla inevitably eroded 

this commitment to 

multinationalism 

throughout Bosnia. 

That was in fact part 

of the Serb nationalist 

plan in committing 

horrible atrocities 

against the Bosnian 

Muslims, and in par- 

ticular the conscious focus of violence on 

women and children and the brutality of the camps. This 

needs to be clarified, because it is impossible to under- 

stand the Yugoslav wars without close attention to cau- 

sality and chronology. It is repugnant to see various Serb 

nationalist propagandists and apologists, and even highly 

regarded leftist writers and journals, typically cite ex- 

amples of the growing polarization and reaction of the 

Bosnian Muslims to the brutality they suffered as if these 

were causes and not consequences of the genocide. 

We think his description incomplete in some other 
areas as well, but the history he is engaging is terribly 
nuanced and such differences are inevitable. Neverthe- 
less, we consider his essay arefreshing change from most 
of what we have read on the subject, both because it is 
accurate in its large portrayal, and more importantly 
perhaps because it tells the story of common people 
deciding to engage in uncommon, immensely generous, 
and gravely dangerous acts of solidarity. The practical 
response of Bob Myers and his comrades to fascist 
genocide has been profoundly inspiring to us; we are 
sorry we did not learn of it much sooner. We urge our 
readers to contact and to support the Workers Aid group. 
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NOTES: 


1. See his useful “Against the Double Blackmail,” New 
Left Review. April 1999. To their credit, and to our knowl- 


there are many), they are correct in their assessment that 
among most leftists, “The concrete truth of anti-imperial- 
ism gets turned into its opposite, into a false abstraction 
that stands opposed to a living human subject.” Sensibly, 
they write, “We have no illusions about the hypocrisy 
which guides US actions in Kosova or anywhere. But we 
do not allow U.S. imperialism to stop us from recognizing 
that the way to oppose the forces of global counterrevolu- 
tion is to solidarize with those struggling against geno- 
cide.” (See Kosova: Writings from News & Letters, 1998- 
1999, available from News & Letters, 36 S. Wabash, 
Room 1440, Chicago IL, 60603.) 

2. The book on the Balkan wars will be sent to our 
readers as a special double issue. An essay describing my 
ambivalence about the Kosova war, “Empire and 
Exterminism,” was published in the May 2000 New Inter- 
nationalist. 

3. Numerous books, publications and websites are 
worthy sources of credible information. Readers might 
start with Branka Magas’s The Destruction of Yugoslavia: 
Tracking the Breakup 1980-1992 (Verso, 1983), perhaps 
the very best contemporary left-oriented analysis of the 
process of the Milosevic counterrevolution and the breakup. 
It must be supplemented by other such excellent books as 
Laura Silber and Allan Little’s Yugoslavia: Death of a 
Nation (1996), David Rieff’s Slaughterhouse: Bosnia and 
the Failure of the West (1995), Michael Sells’ The Bridge 
Betrayed: Religion and Genocide in Bosnia (1996), Tim 
Judah’s The Serbs: History, Myth and the Destruction of 
Yugoslavia (second edition, 2000) and his Kosovo: War 
and Revenge (2000), 

Noel Malcolm’s admirable histories, Bosnia: A Short 
History (second edition, 1996) and Kosovo: A Short His- 
tory (second edition, 1999). Two other left-oriented books 
that give balanced reports are Catherine Samary’s Yugo- 
slavia Dismembered (1995) and Burn This House: The 
Making and Unmaking of Yugoslavia, edited by James 
Ridgeway and Jasminka Udovicki. 

There are many other extremely valuable texts, but 
these are a start. They will help the reader to recognize 
that the breakup of Yugoslavia is paradoxically much 
more complex in some ways, and yet not so complicated 
in others, than most of the left pretends. Another very 
useful source of information and understanding is Bosnia 
Report, published by the Bosnian Institute (14/16 St. 
Mark’s Road, London W11 1RQ England). The Bosnian 
Institute does invaluable work; send them a donation and 
buy and read as many of their back issues as possible. 

They are also available at www.bosnia.org.uk. Other 
websites worth looking at are the Balkan Crisis Report at 
www.iwpr.net, www.bosnet.org, the Balkan Report from 
www.rferl.org/balkan-report, Michael Sells’ website at 
www.haverford.edu/relg/sells, and the Balkan Witness 
website at www.glypx.com/BalkanWitness. This latter site 
has a list of still more useful websites. A book on the 
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other important related 
issues, and so they now function either to re- 
cruit the naturally skeptical into a counter-cult with its 
own authoritarian mystifications, or they simply dis- 
credit worthy opposition altogether through a kind of 
Gresham’s law by which healthy ethical reasoning is 
driven out by paranoia and dogmatism. (This is in fact 
what happened in Serbia and to a less dramatic extent in 
Croatia, where many dissidents ended up becoming ethno- 
fascists.) 

Any radical movement serious about changing life, 
whether or not it can do anything in the near future about 
the social crises it faces, must never allow itself to 
become a purveyor of lies. As Theodor Adorno put it in 
Minimal Moralia, “The almost insoluble task is to let 
neither the power of others, nor our own powerlessness, 
stupefy us.” We have no choice but to demystify so- 
called demystification.* 

We differ somewhat with Bob Myers in our interpre- 
tation of some of the historical events he describes. For 
example, Myers emphasizes a critical issue typically 
misunderstood among Western leftists, that of the 
multiethnic, multicultural character of Bosnia. He is 
correct that working class Tuzla was much more anti- 
nationalist than other places, and that the resistance to 
Greater Serbian fascist aggression also reflected this 
character. 

He does not make it clear in this essay, but generally 
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horrible atrocities 
against the Bosnian 
Muslims, and in par- 
ticular the conscious focus of violence on 
women and children and the brutality of the camps. This 
needs to be clarified, because it is impossible to under- 
stand the Yugoslav wars without close attention to cau- 
sality and chronology. It is repugnant to see various Serb 
nationalist propagandists and apologists, and even highly 
regarded leftist writers and journals, typically cite ex- 
amples of the growing polarization and reaction of the 
Bosnian Muslims to the brutality they suffered as if these 
were causes and not consequences of the genocide. 

We think his description incomplete in some other 
areas as well, but the history he is engaging is terribly 
nuanced and such differences are inevitable. Neverthe- 
less, we consider his essay arefreshing change from most 
of what we have read on the subject, both because it is 
accurate in its large portrayal, and more importantly 
perhaps because it tells the story of common people 
deciding to engage in uncommon, immensely generous, 
and gravely dangerous acts of solidarity. The practical 
response of Bob Myers and his comrades to fascist 
genocide has been profoundly inspiring to us; we are 
sorry we did not learn of it much sooner. We urge our 
readers to contact and to support the Workers Aid group. 














NOTES: 

1. See his useful “Against the Double Blackmail,” New 
Left Review, April 1999. To their credit, and to our knowl- 
edge only later, the marxist humanists of News & Letters 
also had a decent understanding of events and a human 
response. Whatever our disagreements with them (and 


3. NUMCTOUS DOOKS, PUDICAUOMS ala WeUGMES AIS 
worthy sources of credible information. Readers might 
start with Branka Magas’s The Destruction of Yugoslavia: 
Tracking the Breakup 1980-1992 (Verso, 1983), perhaps 
the very best contemporary left-oriented analysis of the 
process of the Milosevic counterrevolution and the breakup. 
It must be supplemented by other such excellent books as 
Laura Silber and Allan Little’s Yugoslavia: Death of a 
Nation (1996), David Rieff’s Slaughterhouse: Bosnia and 
the Failure of the West (1995), Michael Sells’ The Bridge 
Betrayed: Religion and Genocide in Bosnia (1996), Tim 
Judah's The Serbs: History, Myth and the Destruction of 
Yugoslavia (second edition, 2000) and his Kosovo: War 
and Revenge (2000), 

Noel Malcolm’s admirable histories, Bosnia: A Short 
History (second edition, 1996) and Kosovo: A Short His- 
tory (second edition, 1999). Two other left-oriented books 
that give balanced reports are Catherine Samary’s Yugo- 
slavia Dismembered (1995) and Burn This House: The 
Making and Unmaking of Yugoslavia, edited by James 
Ridgeway and Jasminka Udovicki. 

There are many other extremely valuable texts, but 
these are a start. They will help the reader to recognize 
that the breakup of Yugoslavia is paradoxically much 
more complex in some ways, and yet not so complicated 
in others, than most of the left pretends. Another very 
useful source of information and understanding is Bosnia 
Report, published by the Bosnian Institute (14/16 St. 
Mark’s Road, London W11 1RQ England). The Bosnian 
Institute does invaluable work; send them a donation and 
buy and read as many of their back issues as possible. 

They are also available at www.bosnia.org.uk. Other 
websites worth looking at are the Balkan Crisis Report at 
www.iwpr.net, www.bosnet.org, the Ba/kan Report from 
www. rferl.org/balkan-report, Michael Sells’ website at 
www.haverford.edu/relg/sells, and the Balkan Witness 
website at www.glypx.com/BalkanWitness. This latter site 
has a list of still more useful websites. A book on the 
debates on the left around the former Yugoslavia edited by 
Danny Postel, Debating Kosovo: Contending Leftist Per- 
spectives (Rowman & Littlefield), is due out soon. 





Ethnic Cleansing in the 
Former Yugoslavia 
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mountains and exile they rushed back to save the mines 
from flooding as the Serbs withdrew, only to find they 
were once more locked out—this time by UN guns. 
French troops occupied the mines and refused to let the 
Albanians in. In response, miners started to organize 
protest marches against the NATO-enforced theft of their 
property and we began work outside the region to publi- 
cize their plight. 

Given the current situation, what did we achieve, and 
what did our friends in ex- Yugoslavia achieve? In the late 
1980s Jeffrey Sachs, a Harvard economist advising the 


their guard before they can formulate an alternative. 

Looking back, we can see that this proposal was 
implemented across Eastern Europe as old Communist 
Party bosses formed alliances with various criminal gangs 
and took control of property themselves. In Yugoslavia 
Milosevic and other “socialists”-turned-capitalists hoped 
to pursue the same policy, but they were unable to catch 
the masses totally off guard. 

As the Party bureaucrats tried to begin to implement 
economic policies that suited a capitalist environment all 
across the Yugoslav federation people were protesting 
against unemployment, against non-payment of wages, 
against corrupt politicians. The political elite discovered 
converting the “peoples” property into private property 
owned by them could not be achieved through political 
decree. Milosevic hit on a strategy. His party and state 
machine, state controlled media, etc. worked overtime to 
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pletely destroyed. Across the region people are working 
for a truly humanitarian society. 

Their numbers are small, but they take their place 
today alongside the many other voices opposed to the 
existing state of the world. As this global, multi-faceted 
movement for a better society grows these ex- Yugoslavs, 
with their long hard fight against the division of peoples 
and the imposition of capitalism, will strengthen it with 
their experiences. And if our actions helped even in a 
small way to keep alive this spirit of resistance in Bosnia, 
Serbia or Kosova then our work was worthwhile. 

Practical international solidarity isa must ina world in 
which capital, commodities and exploiters are free to 
roam while people are hemmed in by governments. Over 
the last year we have been contacted by an anti-fascist 
group in Moscow that has been demonstrating against the 
war in Chechnya. After reading about our convoys they 
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fascists.) 

Any radical movement serious about changing life, 
whether or not it can do anything in the near future about 
the social crises it faces, must never allow itself to 
become a purveyor of lies. As Theodor Adorno put it in 
Minimal Moralia, “The almost insoluble task is to let 
neither the power of others, nor our own powerlessness, 
stupefy us.” We have no choice but to demystify so- 
called demystification.* 

We differ somewhat with Bob Myers in our interpre- 
tation of some of the historical events he describes. For 
example, Myers emphasizes a critical issue typically 
misunderstood among Western leftists, that of the 
multiethnic, multicultural character of Bosnia. He is 
correct that working class Tuzla was much more anti- 
nationalist than other places, and that the resistance to 
Greater Serbian fascist aggression also reflected this 
character. 

He does not make it clear in this essay, but generally 


We think his description incomplete in some other 
areas as well, but the history he is engaging is terribly 
nuanced and such differences are inevitable. Neverthe- 
less, we consider his essay a refreshing change from most 
of what we have read on the subject, both because it is 
accurate in its large portrayal, and more importantly 
perhaps because it tells the story of common people 
deciding to engage in uncommon, immensely generous, 
and gravely dangerous acts of solidarity. The practical 
response of Bob Myers and his comrades to fascist 
genocide has been profoundly inspiring to us; we are 
sorry we did not learn of it much sooner. We urge our 
readers to contact and to support the Workers Aid group. 


NOTES: 

1. See his useful “Against the Double Blackmail,” New 
Left Review, April 1999. To their credit, and to our knowl- 
edge only later, the marxist humanists of News & Letters 
also had a decent understanding of events and a human 
response. Whatever our disagreements with them (and 


Making and Unmaking ol Yugoslavia, edited by James 
Ridgeway and Jasminka Udovicki. 

There are many other extremely valuable texts, but 
these are a start. They will help the reader to recognize 
that the breakup of Yugoslavia is paradoxically. much 
more complex in some ways, and yet not so complicated 
in others, than most of the left pretends. Another very 
useful source of information and understanding is Bosnia 
Report, published by the Bosnian Institute (14/16 St. 
Mark’s Road, London W11 1RQ England). The Bosnian 
Institute does invaluable work; send them a donation and 
buy and read as many of their back issues as possible. 

They are also available at www.bosnia.org.uk. Other 
websites worth looking at are the Ba/kan Crisis Report at 
www.iwpr.net, www.bosnet.org, the Balkan Report from 
www.rferl.org/balkan-report, Michael Sells’ website at 
www.haverford.edu/relg/sells, and the Balkan Witness 
website at www.glypx.com/BalkanWitness. This latter site 
has a list of still more useful websites. A book on the 
debates on the left around the former Yugoslavia edited by 
Danny Postel, Debating Kosovo: Contending Leftist Per- 
spectives (Rowman & Littlefield), is due out soon. 
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mountains and exile they rushed back to save the mines 
from flooding as the Serbs withdrew, only to find they 
were once more locked out—this time by UN guns. 
French troops occupied the mines and refused to let the 
Albanians in. In response, miners started to organize 
protest marches against the NATO-enforced theft of their 
property and we began work outside the region to publi- 
cize their plight. 

Given the current situation, what did we achieve, and 
what did our friends in ex- Yugoslavia achieve? In the late 
1980s Jeffrey Sachs, a Harvard economist advising the 
Polish government after the collapse of the Soviet em- 
pire, wrote: “The complications of privatization begin 
with the fact that the ownership of state enterprises in 
Eastern Europe is already politically contested. In many 
cases workers wonder what all the fuss is about, because, 
of course, they already own the firms. 

Privatization should begin by establishing that the 
central government owns enterprises and has exclusive 
power to engage in privatization. The government should 
reject worker claims to full ownership.” Sachs goes on to 
recommend “shock therapy” in order to minimize resis- 
tance to privatization—act fast and catch the workers off 


their guard before they can formulate an alternative. 

Looking back, we can see that this proposal was 
implemented across Eastern Europe as old Communist 
Party bosses formed alliances with various criminal gangs 
and took control of property themselves. In Yugoslavia 
Milosevic and other “socialists”-turned-capitalists hoped 
to pursue the same policy, but they were unable to catch 
the masses totally off guard. 

As the Party bureaucrats tried to begin to implement 
economic policies that suited a capitalist environment all 
across the Yugoslav federation people were protesting 
against unemployment, against non-payment of wages, 
against corrupt politicians. The political elite discovered 
converting the “peoples” property into private property 
owned by them could not be achieved through political 
decree. Milosevic hit on a strategy. His party and state 
machine, state controlled media, etc. worked overtime to 
whip up hatred against non-Serbs. People were turned 
against each other. 

Did the violence succeed in facilitating the capitaliza- 
tion of the former Yugoslavia? At this point it is not 
possible to say. Yes, the people of Yugoslavia were 
beaten and battered sufficiently by Milosevic and the 
other former communists for privatization to be carried 
through in Serbia and elsewhere, and for a great deal of 
public assets to be destroyed or transferred to private 
control. 

This process is going on right now. But resistance to 
ethnic division and economic oppression was not com- 


pletely destroyed. Across the region people are working 
for a truly humanitarian society. 

Their numbers are small, but they take their place 
today alongside the many other voices opposed to the 
existing state of the world. As this global, multi-faceted 
movement for a better society grows these ex- Yugoslavs, 
with their long hard fight against the division of peoples 
and the imposition of capitalism, will strengthen it with 
their experiences. And if our actions helped even in a 
small way to keep alive this spirit of resistance in Bosnia, 
Serbia or Kosova then our work was worthwhile. 

Practical international solidarity is a must ina world in 
which capital, commodities and exploiters are free to 
roam while people are hemmed in by governments. Over 
the last year we have been contacted by an anti-fascist 
group in Moscow that has been demonstrating against the 
war in Chechnya. After reading about our convoys they 
expanded their protest campaign to include collecting 
food and clothes for the Chechens—a call for Russians to 
repudiate the violence of their government and help 
war’s victims. 

From southern Africa we received calls from young 
people building a movement against the wars in Congo 
and Angola. They too wanted to go beyond resolutions 
and protest demonstrations by linking up with people 
across the region in an effort to unite against the continu- 
ing plunder of the continent’s resources. 


—April 2001 
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Emma Goldman’s anarchist magazine: 


Mother Earth 


Anarchy! An Anthology of Emma Goldman's 
Mother Earth, Edited with Commentary 
by Peter Glassgold, Counterpoint, 2001, 
428 pages, $25. 


By Alon Raab 


“A spectacle, the terrible events of today 
strengthen this conviction, that war is per- 
manently fostered by the present social sys- 
tem. Armed conflict is the natural conse- 
quence and the inevitable and fatal outcome 
of a society that is founded on the exploita- 
tion of the workers. . . To all the soldiers of 
all countries who believe they are fighting 
. for justice and liberty, we have to declare 
that their heroism and their valor will but 
serve to perpetuate hatred, tyranny, and mis- 
ery.” 

These words were written during atime 
of crisis. The enemy has attacked. The 
U.S. government has declared a crusade, 
vowing to protect civilization. A wave of 
jingoism and patriotism, fanned by the 
mainstream media, has spread across the 
land. 

Labor is called upon to sacrifice, and 
anything but total support of the President 
is pronounced treason. The government 
uses the cover of “national security” to 
implement its long held plans of suppress- 
ing basic rights of speech and organiza- 
tion. 

Dissenting voices are heard and the 
authorities respond by raiding offices of 
radical groups and publications, charging 
activists with aiding the enemy and jailing 
hundreds of them. The year 2001? Very 
possibly, except that the words were writ- 
ten in 1917 and are part of Anarchy! An 
Anthology of Emma Goldman’s Mother 
Earth, edited by Peter Glassgold. 

This timely new collection presents 
early 20th century anarchist activists and 
writers in their own words and actions and 
makes connections to the events of today. 


At the time, Goldman was a nurse and 
operated a “Vienna scalp and facial mas- 
sage parlor,” but the warm reception to the 
magazine enabled her to change careers. 
Although Alexander Berkman and later 
Max Baginski served as editors and the 
egalitarian ideals of the group aimed at a 
non-hierarchical structure, it was 
Goldman’s charismatic personality and 
money raising lecture tours that made her 
the dynamo that powered the venture. 

Always operating on a shoestring, its 
offices were in Goldman’s various Lower 
East Side apartments, the longest being at 
210 East 13th St. As with the best of 
journals, Mother.Earth was also a center 
of political and cultural activity as a pam- 
phlet publisher, a bookstore (at 4 Jones 
Street in Greenwich Village) and a social 
“scene” with wild masquerade parties 
named “the Red Revel balls” where hun- 
dreds of radicals came in costume (Gold- 
man appeared as a nun) and danced “The 
Anarchist Slide Waltz.” 

The group’s political activities contin- 
ued until government repression in the 
form of censorship, raids, arrests, trials 
and deportations, ended the journal’s life 
in 1918. The rise of industrial capitalism 
helped to relegate this attempt at social 
change to an obscure place in the history 
books. And yet, one hundred years later, 
reading Goldman, Berkman and their com- 
rades, one is amazed by how current they 
are. 

The publication announced itself as 


“devoted to Social Science and Litera- . 


ture,” and.quickly earned a reputation as a 
gadfly, unafraid of championing unpopu- 
lar causes and aiming sharp arrows at the 
pillars of the current order. A broad range 
of topics were examined, and were always 
contextualized as part of a larger frame- 
work of anarchist social revolution. Anar- 
chism was defined by the journal as, “the 
philosophy of a new social order based on 


guns) and the trial of [WW 
union activist Frank Ten- 
nenbaum whose crime 
was leading the unem- 
ployed into churches de- 
manding food and shel- 
ter. 

The contributors are 
a diverse group, with 
significant works by 
women and immigrant 
writers. 

Stories and poems 
of Louise Bryant, Eu- 
gene O'Neill, Tolstoy, 
Ben Hecht, and Mar- 
garet Anderson, and 
cover drawings by 
Robert Minor and 
Man Ray, along with 
passionate essays by 
G.o.)-d- man, 
Kropotkin, 
Voltairine De 
Cleyre and leading 
leftist firebrands 
make for a thought 
provoking collec- 
tion. 


Reading the Mother Earth anthology , 


with the perspective of a century affords 
insight. The group’s strong faith in “the 
gteat moment when the earth will become 
a home for all” caused them to see the 
nationalist impulse so. prevalent then as 
about to be swept away by the forces of 
brotherhood. The many ethnic wars of the 
last century, the religious and national 
hatreds (from Kosovo and Kashmir to Is- 
rael and Rwanda) make one pause, al- 
though today’s activists will also be able 
to find many signs of growing global soli- 
darity. ‘ 

In his illuminating introduction and 
notes, the editor does not hesitate to criti- 
cize the magazine for its lack of humor, 






















adherence to conservative literary and ar- 
tistic forms, and failure to nurture new 
talents. Glassgold also does not ignore the 
personal shortcomings of the activists and 
writers, their squabbles and interpersonal 
dramas that accompany every group of 
idealists seeking to change the world, only 
to face again and again their own limita- 
tions. 

But as Glassgold notes, what distin- 
guished this magazine and circle was the 
willingness to challenge conventional wis- 
dom and reject much that they found odi- 
ous while also proposing alternatives, and 
trying to live them. 


strengthen this conviction, that war is per- 
manently fostered by the present social sys- 
tem. Armed conflict is the natural conse- 
quence and the inevitable and fatal outcome 
of a society that is founded on the exploita- 
tion of the workers. . . To all the soldiers of 
all countries who believe they are fighting 
. for justice and liberty, we have to declare 
that their heroism and their valor will but 
serve to perpetuate hatred, tyranny, and mis- 
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These words were written during atime 
of crisis. The enemy has attacked. The 
U.S. government has declared a crusade, 
vowing to protect civilization. A wave of 
jingoism and patriotism, fanned by the 
mainstream media, has spread across the 
land. 

Labor is called upon to sacrifice, and 
anything but total support of the President 
is pronounced treason. The government 
uses the cover of “national security” to 
implement its long held plans of suppress- 
ing basic rights of speech and organiza- 
tion. 

Dissenting voices are heard and the 
authorities respond by raiding offices of 
radical groups and publications, charging 
activists with aiding the enemy and jailing 
hundreds of them. The year 2001? Very 
possibly, except that the words were writ- 
ten in 1917 and are part of Anarchy! An 
Anthology of Emma Goldman’s Mother 
Earth, edited by Peter Glassgold. 

This timely new collection presents 
early 20th century anarchist activists and 

_ writers in their own words and actions and 
makes connections to the events of today. 
In March 1906, Mother Earth, a 64- -page 
magazine measuring 5x8 inches and cost- 
ing 10 cents, burst upon the scene. 

It was a time of rapid social and politi- 
cal change, with movements for women’s 
and workers’ rights, civil liberties, educa- 
tional reform, and modernism in the arts 
gaining momentum. For the next 12 years 
the journal was at the forefront of many of 
these currents. 

Its publisher, Emma Goldman, known 

s “Red Emma” for her politics, was a 
seasoned organizer and writer. She chose 
the name Mother Earth in honor of “the 
nourisher of man—man freed and unhin- 
dered in his access to the free earth.” The 
cover featured a naked Adam and Eve 
under atree, their broken chains cast away, 
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Goldman’s charismatic personality and 
money raising lecture tours that made her 
the dynamo that powered the venture. 

Always operating on a shoestring, its 
offices were in Goldman’s various Lower 
East Side apartments, the longest being at 
210 East 13th St. As with the best of 
journals, Mother.Earth was also a center 
of political and cultural activity as a pam- 
phlet publisher, a bookstore (at 4 Jones 
Street in Greenwich Village) and a social 
“scene” with wild masquerade parties 
named “the Red Revel balls” where hun- 
dreds of radicals came in costume (Gold- 
man appeared as a nun) and danced “The 
Anarchist Slide Waltz.” 

The group’s political activities contin- 
ued until government repression in the 
form of censorship, raids, arrests, trials 
and deportations, ended the journal’s life 
in 1918. The rise of industrial capitalism 
helped to relegate this attempt at social 
change to an obscure place in the history 
books. And. yet, one hundred years later, 
reading Goldman, Berkman and their com- 
rades, one is amazed by how current they 
are, 

The publication announced itself as 
“devoted to Social Science and Litera- 
ture,” and.quickly earned a reputation as a 
gadfly, unafraid of championing unpopu- 
lar causes and aiming sharp arrows at the 
pillars of the current order. A broad range 
of topics were examined, and were always 
contextualized as part of a larger frame- 
work of anarchist social revolution. Anar- 
chism was defined by the journal as, “the 
philosophy of a new social order based on 


liberty unrestricted by man made law...a . 


condition of society regulated by volun- 
tary agreement.” 

“This book was born of curiosity and 
need,” writes Peter Glassgold in his intro- 
duction. Until now, only a few articles 
were available. Glassgold, a translator and 
editor of Latin and Dutch poetry and the 
author of The Angel Max (a novel set in the 
Jewish Anarchist milieu of the early 1900s) 
faced the daunting task of choosing among 
5,000 pages of material. 

He decided on short, well-written pieces 
which appeared in the magazine and “had 
to be both relevant historically and repre- 
sentative of the magazine while speaking 
as well to the issues of our day.” In this he 
succeeded very well, as throughout the 
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a diverse group, with 
significant works by 
women and immigrant 
writers. 

Stories and poems 
of Louise Bryant, Eu- 
gene O’ Neill, Tolstoy, 
Ben Hecht, and Mar- 
garet Anderson, and 
cover drawings by 
Robert Minor and 
Man Ray, along with 
passionate essays by 
Gioldemica, Mm ; 
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Voltairine De 
Cleyre and leading 
leftist firebrands 
make for a thought 
provoking collec- 
tion. 

Reading the Mother Earth anthology 
with the perspective of a century affords 
insight. The group’s strong faith in “the 
great moment when the earth will become 
a home for all” caused them to see the 
nationalist impulse so. prevalent then as 
about to be swept away by the forces of 


_ brotherhood. The many ethnic wars of the 


last century, the religious and national 
hatreds (from Kosovo and Kashmir to Is- 
rael and Rwanda) make one pause, al- 
though today’s activists will also be able 
to find many signs of growing global soli- 
darity. 

In his illuminating introduction and 
notes, the editor does not hesitate to criti- 
cize the magazine for its lack of humor, 
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Love & Politics, Judith Malina, Preface by 
Ira Cohen, 2001, Black & Red, PO Box 
02374, Detroit, Michigan 48202, $5 post- 
age included, 84 pages 


by Peter Lanborn Wilson 


ove & Politics: a perfect title for Judith 
Malina’s poems—politics of love, poli- 
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adherence to conservative literary and ar- 
tistic forms, and failure to nurture new 
talents. Glassgold also does not ignore the 
personal shortcomings of the activists and 
writers, their squabbles and interpersonal 
dramas that accompany every group of 
idealists seeking to change the world, only 
to face again and again their own limita- 
tions. 

But as Glassgold notes, what distin- 
guished this magazine and circle was the 
willingness to challenge conventional wis- 
dom and reject much that they found odi- 
ous while also proposing alternatives, and 
trying to live them. 





uses the cover of “national security” to 
implement its long held plans of suppress- 
ing basic rights of speech and organiza- 
tion. 

Dissenting voices are heard and the 
authorities respond by raiding offices of 
radical groups and publications, charging 
activists with aiding the enemy and jailing 
hundreds of them. The year 2001? Very 
possibly, except that the words were writ- 
ten in 1917 and are part of Anarchy! An 
Anthology of Emma Goldman’s Mother 
Earth, edited by Peter Glassgold. 

This timely new collection presents 
early 20th century anarchist activists and 
_ writers in their own words and actions and 
makes connections to the events of today. 
In March 1906, Mother Earth, a 64-page 
magazine measuring 5x8 inches and cost- 
ing 10 cents, burst upon the scene. 

It was a time of rapid social and politi- 
cal change, with movements for women’s 
and workers’ rights, civil liberties, educa- 
tional reform, and modernism in the arts 
gaining momentum. For the next 12 years 
the journal was at the forefront of many of 
these currents. 

Its publisher, Emma Goldman, known 
as “Red Emma” for her politics, was a 
seasoned organizer and writer. She chose 
the name Mother Earth in honor of “the 
nourisher of man—man freed and unhin- 
dered in his access to the free earth.” The 
cover featured a naked Adam and Eve 


under a tree, their broken chains cast away, - 


facing the rising sun. 
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helped to relegate this attempt at social 
change to an obscure place in the history 
books. And. yet, one hundred years later, 
reading Goldman, Berkman and their com- 
rades, one is amazed by how current they 
are. 

The publication announced itself as 
“devoted to Social Science and Litera- 
ture,” and.quickly earned a reputation as a 
gadfly, unafraid of championing unpopu- 
lar causes and aiming sharp arrows at the 
pillars of the current order. A broad range 
of topics were examined, and were always 
contextualized as part of a larger frame- 
work of anarchist social revolution. Anar- 
chism was defined by the journal as, “the 
philosophy of a new social order based on 
liberty unrestricted by man made law. . .a 
condition of society regulated by volun- 
tary agreement.” 

“This book was born of curiosity and 
need,” writes Peter Glassgold in his intro- 
duction. Until now, only a few articles 
were available. Glassgold, a translator and 
editor of Latin and Dutch poetry and the 
author of The Angel Max (a novel set in the 
Jewish Anarchist milieu of the early 1900s) 
faced the daunting task of choosing among 
5,000 pages of material. 

He decided on short, well-written pieces 
which appeared in the magazine and “had 
to be both relevant historically and repre- 
sentative of the magazine while speaking 
as well to the issues of our day.” In this he 
succeeded very well, as throughout the 
book one discovers that the same issues 
with which these early radicals struggled, 
from a woman’s right to her own body to 
militarism and government curtailment of 
free speech, are still with us today. 

The anthology is divided into six sec- 
tions: Anarchism, The Woman Question, 
Literature, Civil Liberties, The Social War, 
War and Peace. There are lively articles 
about the role of art in furthering social 
change, the attempts of workers to union- 
ize, and the dangers posed by state and 
Mammon. Among the events described 
are. the: 1913.Ludltow,Colorado:massacre 
(where families of striking miners were 
murdered by John D. Rockefeller’s hired 
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Reading the Mother Earth anthology 
with the perspective of a century affords 
insight. The group’s strong faith in “the 
great moment when the earth will become 
a home for all” caused them to see the 
nationalist impulse so. prevalent then as 
about to be swept away by the forces of 


_ brotherhood. The many ethnic wars of the 


last century, the religious and national 
hatreds (from Kosovo and Kashmir to Is- 
rael and Rwanda) make one pause, al- 
though today’s activists will also be able 
to find many signs of growing global soli- 
darity. 

In his illuminating introduction and 
notes, the editor does not hesitate to criti- 
cize the magazine for its lack of humor, 
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Love & Politics, Judith Malina, Preface by 
Ira Cohen, 2001, Black & Red, PO Box 
02374, Detroit, Michigan 48202, $5 post- 
age included, 84 pages 


by Peter Lanborn Wilson 


ove & Politics: a perfect title for Judith 

Malina’s poems—politics of love, poli- 
tics of the heart. Anyone who’s ever fallen 
for the Living Theatre—that grand Kabuki 
of the avant garde—would want to own this 
book. 

And yet it’s not merely an appendix to 
the famous life work on Julian Beck and 
Judith Malina. It’s also got some extremely 
sharp poems in it. It stands by itself. 

I know Judith through New York anar- 
chist circles. At some point in the Past we 
were both dragooned into a NYC “Arts 
Section” of the [WW by the late agitator 
Mel Most (commemorated by Judith with 
an appropriately rabblerousing elegy) 
along with WBAI’s Bob Fass and a clutch 
of Living Theatre stalwarts. The Section 


adherence to conservative literary and ar- 
tistic forms, and failure to nurture new 
talents. Glassgold also does not ignore the 
personal shortcomings of the activists and 
writers, their squabbles and interpersonal 
dramas that accompany every group of 
idealists seeking to change the world, only 
to face again and again their own limita- 
tions. 

But as Glassgold notes, what distin- 
guished this magazine and circle was the 
willingness to challenge conventional wis- 
dom and reject much that they found odi- 
ous while also proposing alternatives, and 
trying to live them. 





evaporated after Mel’s death but a sense 
of comradeship lingers. 

Since I’m confessing bias I should add 
that another friend of mine, Ira Cohen, has 
prefaced the book with a wonderful prose 
poem evoking Judith’s presencé and voice. 
And the poems were published by another 
friend, Lorraine Perlman of Detroit, as the ” 
first-Black-& Redbook published after 
some time. (Black & Red slowed down 

Continued on page 22 
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Pornography is a literary form fraught with 

political implications often operating outside the 
‘text. The very question of what is pornography has 
been the pretext of many political trials. But, polit- 
ical and sexual implications aside, pornography is 
simply what it is: a literary (or artistic) form. 

Only recently has the genre of pornography 
come into its own, as have the previously pulp gen- 
res of science fiction and mystery fiction before it. It 
will be some time before local pornography shops 
are on the same cultural footing as the corner mys- 
tery book store. Although many groundbreaking 
works of fiction in the twentieth century were con- 
sidered pornographic, few intended to be. We can 
truly know pornography when we see it, as the say- 
ing goes, only because pornography wants to be seen 
that way. Form follows function. 

Len Bracken’s The East is Black is true to the 
form. Originally published as Stasi Slut by genuine 
porn house Masquerade books, it is in its third, 
revised edition from the more socially minded 

-Sexpol Editions. When interviewed in an anarchist 
bookstore in Baltimore, Bracken assured me that he 
thought it was “possible to be a good-natured 
pornographer,” and didn’t want to be confused with 
the perversions of literary eroticism. 

Like most pornography, it’s story is a twisted 








their own daughters. “Something along those lines,” 
Bracken agreed, “Treat women the way you would 


like your daughter to be treated, with love.” 


While many writers have been inspired by 


* their lovers to create erotic stories, Bracken has a 


deeper agenda to pursue with his pornographic, 
prose. Asked how he approached his narrative, 
Bracken replied, “As I like to say, the Stasi agents 
became the butts and big boobs of my jokes, and by 
extension, either directly or indirectly, the porn 
industry became a target for subversion.. It helped 
that. they were Communists. Otherwise, | doubt 
such treatment of men could ever appear in a porn 
novel marketed to male readers. Ultimately, | wrote 
the book for women, from a women’s point of view, 
although men like it too.” 

The line between pornography and satire is 
a thin one. True to both forms, Bracken’s characters, 
with the exception of Adina, seem comically one- 
dimensional, but unlike the denizens of most stroke 
books the “types” he employs have the extra: quali- 
ties of post cold war kink. From the central Stasi 
character, named Dick (what else?), to the Turkish 
anarchist Hadid, each character offers not only sex- 


_ual opportunities to Adina, but political ones as - 


well. With his satire biting both at political ideolo- 


gies and pornographic sensibilities, I asked Bracken 
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Pornography is a literary form fraught with 
political implications often operating outside the 
“text. The very question of what is pornography has 
been the pretext of many political trials. But, polit- 
ical and sexual implications aside, pornography is 
simply what it is: a literary (or artistic) form. 

Only recently has the genre of pornography 
come into its own, as have the previously pulp gen- 
res of science fiction and mystery fiction before it. It 
will be some time before local pornography shops 
are on the same cultural footing as the corner mys- 
tery book store. Although many groundbreaking 
works of fiction in the twentieth century were con- 
sidered pornographic, few intended to be. We can 
truly know pornography when we see it, as the say- 
ing goes, only because pornography wants to be seen 
that way. Form follows function. 

Len Bracken’s The East is Black is true to the 
form. Originally published as Stasi Slut by genuine 
porn house Masquerade books, it is in its third, 
revised edition from the more socially minded 

-Sexpol Editions. When interviewed in an anarchist 
bookstore in Baltimore, Bracken assured me that he 
thought it was “possible to be a good-natured 
pornographer,” and didn’t want to be confused with 
the perversions of literary eroticism. 

Like most pornography, it’s story is a twisted 
morality play, the central character an everywoman. 
Following form, it’s a story of sin and redemption. 

‘Although a variety of sexual combinations are 
employed in the narrative, the chief fetish is politi- 
Cale 

We follow our heroine, Adina, from the almost 
pre-proletarian countryside of East Germany to the 

Stasi-infested streets of East Berlin to unification- 

era West Berlin and back again. By the time she has 
finished her sex-pol odyssey she has acquired a taste 
for adventure and a circle-a tattoo on her half 


shaved Berlin bob. 


Bracken told me how he got the inspiration for the story from a lover who had relat- 
__ed “the story about how she had fallen for a Stasi water polo player and how she even- 
tually left him for a West Berlin film director.” Conspiracy writer Jim Keith steered 
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Georg Grosz, Cross-Section, 1920 
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their own daughters. “Something along those lines,” 
Bracken agreed, “Treat women the way you would 


like your daughter to be treated, with love.” 


While many writers have been inspired by 
their lovers to create erotic stories, Bracken has a 
deeper agenda to pursue with his pornographic. 
prose. Asked how he approached his narrative, 
Bracken replied, “As I like to say, the Stasi agents 
became the butts and big boobs of my jokes, and by 
extension, either directly or indirectly, the porn 
industry became a target for subversion.. It helped 
that. they were Communists. Otherwise, | doubt 
such treatment of men could ever appear in a porn 
novel marketed to male readers. Ultimately, | wrote 
the book for women, from a women’s point of view, 
although men like it too.” 

The line between pornography and satire is 
a thin one. True to both forms, Bracken’s characters, 
with the exception of Adina, seem comically one- 
dimensional, but unlike the denizens of most stroke 
books the “types” he employs have the extra quali- 
ties of post cold war kink. From the central Stasi 
character, named Dick (what else?), to the Turkish 
anarchist Hadid, each character offers not only sex- 


_ual opportunities to Adina, but political ones as - 


well. With his satire biting both at political ideolo- 
gies and pornographic sensibilities, | ‘asked Bracken 
how the first publisher felt about him making fun of 
the porn industry. 

“Actually, the publisher of Masquerade 
Books was a man. I know he liked the humor in the 
first chapter, but it’s hard to say if he ever read the 
rest of the book.” 

The rest of the book is.a playful coming of 
age journey from East to West during the fall of the 
Berlin Wall. The sex is hot - if you can get off while 
watching CNN and reading Revolution of Everyday 
Life. Stasi sex is the personification of authoritarian 


domination, but Adina’s breathless come-ons are compared to Gorbachev's overtures 


_ towards the West. References to obscure ideologues pepper the book the way pop culture 
and stock fetishes pad mainstream porn. Adina reads Magnus Hirschfeld, “founder of the 
defunct Institute for Sexual Science in Berlin.” A Polish hotel clerk pauses to think of 
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sidered pornographic, few intended to be. We can 


-Sexpol Editions. When interviewed in an anarchist 


Although a variety of sexual combinations are 


truly know pornography when we see it, as the say- 
ing goes, only because pornography wants to be seen 
that way. Form follows function. 

Len Bracken’s The East is Black is true to the 
form. Originally published as Stasi Slut by genuine 
porn house Masquerade books, it is in its third, 
revised edition from the more socially minded 


bookstore in Baltimore, Bracken assured me that he 
thought it was “possible to be a good-natured 
pornographer,” and didn’t want to be confused with 
the perversions of literary eroticism. 

Like most pornography, it’s story is a twisted 
morality play, the central character an everywoman. 
Following form, it’s a story of sin and redemption. - 


employed in the narrative, the chief fetish is politi- 
cal. 

We follow our heroine, Adina, from the almost 
pre-proletarian countryside of East Germany to the 
Stasi-infested streets of East Berlin to unification- 
era West Berlin and back again. By the time she has 
finished her sex-pol odyssey she has acquired a taste 
for adventure and a circle-a tattoo on her half 
shaved Berlin bob. 


Bracken told me how he got the inspiration for the story from a lover who had relat- 
ed “the story about how she had fallen for a Stasi water polo player and how she even- 


tually left him for a West Berlin film director.” Conspiracy writer Jim Keith steered 
Bracken to Masquerade, a Playgirl subsidiary. “The editor, a woman, must've read the 
book and liked it enough to let most of the radical rhetoric remain in it. Although part 
of the way such a wild book made it into print is that I delivered the manuscript at the 
last minute, then I had to write a hundred more pages after the deadline to make the 
word count. We had problems with the computer files that put more of a time crunch on 
the project. What could the publisher do? He could’ve pulled the book, but he had 
announced it to the trade and there wasn’t time to make changes other than editing out 
the bestiality and unwitting incest. 

Asked how he felt about those changes, Bracken replied, “I didn’t really care about 
the brief depiction of the young woman and her beloved dog's tongue, but I was disap- 
pointed about the incest because my point was that the protagonist wasn’t just screwing 
women, he unwittingly screwed over his adult daughter when he insisted on helping 
break in a new sex worker in a darkened room.” 

I assumed he meant by that that men should treat all women dearly, as if they were 
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novel marketed to male readers. Ultimately, | wrote 
the book for women, from a women’s point of view, 
although men like it too.” 

The line between pornography and satire is 
a thin one. True to both forms, Bracken’s characters, 
with the exception of Adina, seem comically one- 
dimensional, bur unlike the denizens of most stroke 
books the “types” he employs have the extra quali- 
ties of post cold war kink. From the central Stasi 
character, named Dick (what else?), to the Turkish 
anarchist Hadid, each character offers not only sex- 

_ual opportunities to Adina, but political ones as - 
well. With his satire biting both at political ideolo- 
gies and pornographic sensibilities, | asked Bracken 
how the first publisher felt about him making fun of 
the porn industry. 

“Actually, the publisher of Masquerade 
Books was a man. I know he liked the humor in the 
first chapter, but it’s hard to say if he ever read the 
rest of the book.” 

The rest of the book is.a playful coming of 
age journey from East to West during the fall of the 
Berlin Wall. The sex is hot - if you can get off while 
watching CNN and reading Revolution of Everyday 

Life. Stasi sex is the personification of authoritarian 
domination, but Adina’s breathless come-ons are compared to Gorbachev's overtures 
towards the West. References to obscure ideologues pepper the book the way pop culture 
and stock fetishes pad mainstream porn. Adina reads Magnus Hirschfeld, “founder of the 
defunct Institute for Sexual Science in Berlin.” A Polish hotel clerk pauses to think of 
Konwicki, Gombrowicz, Lem, Kant, Schopenhauer and Nietzsche immediately before 
joining a Stasi orgy. Bracken name checks everyone from Bakunin and Kropotkin to 

Rabelais, Rodin and Balzac to Wim Wenders, cobra, fluxus, and neoism to the A-Infos 

anarchist news service. Even Pythagoras and Erasmus merit a reference. In what could be 
the books defining epigram, Bracken quotes Egoist Max Stirner: “Am I my own master 
when I give myself up to sensuality? No, I must master sensuality.” 

Adina’s sexual trek from East to West and back to “the black East” is a metaphor for 
the social experiences under Stalinism, capitalism, and, ultimately, anarchism. 

Dick, the Stasi agent, is increasingly the personification of the State (at one point 
thinking, “I am the State”) until an anarchist squatter with the slogan “Work, No 
Thanks” tattooed on her forehead forces him to have sex chained to the bed, thinking 
it “a large opportunity to fuck the State.” As the State falls, so do Dick’s fortunes, until 
he is forced to become a pimp (what else?) as he discovers, “His Stasi seal no longer paid 


his way.” Continued on Page 15 


Read's anarchism 
‘was as much 


a product of 


his life experience 


as it was of his 





powerful intellect 


In 1937, at the opening of the 
London exhibition, "Surrealist 
Objects and Poems," anarchist 
art critic Herbert Read 
delivered a short talk 
proclaiming the movement's 
artists as "angels of anarchy." 
The show's catalogue cover 
also featured a sculpture by the 
Argentinean-English surreal- 
ist Eileen Agar entitled, "The 
Angel of Anarchy." Who was 
this "Angel?" The mystery was 
cleared up in the December 
1938-January 1939 issue of the 
English surrealists' London 
Bulletin, where a photo of 
Read, author of Poetry and 
Anarchism, appeared along- 
side a reproduction of the 
work. 
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Lewis and Ezra Pound wrote 
extensively on vorticism and 
its relation to the philosophy 
of Max Stirner, author of The 
Ego and its Own. In an essay 
published towards the end of 
his life, Read recalled his 
admiration for the anarchism 
of Stirner during those years. 


However, at this early stage, 
Read was still confused about 
his allegiances. In the fall of 
1914, at the onset of World 
War 1, he hastily completed 
his degree and joined the 
army with a rank of second 
Lieutenant. During 1915-16, 
he participated in the most 
horrific trench battles of the 


war until being severely 
wounded in late 1916. Read 
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Read's anarchism 
‘was as much 
a product of 
his life experience 
as it was of his 


powerful intellect 


In 1937, at the opening of the 
London exhibition, "Surrealist 
Objects and Poems," anarchist 
art critic Herbert Read 
delivered a short talk 
proclaiming the movement's 
artists as "angels of anarchy." 
The show's catalogue cover 
also featured a sculpture by the 
Argentinean-English surreal- 
ist Eileen Agar entitled, "The 
Angel of Anarchy." Who was 
this "Angel?" The mystery was 
cleared up in the December 
1938-January 1939 issue of the 
English surrealists' London 
Bulletin, where a photo of 
Read, author of Poetry and 
Anarchism, appeared along- 
side a reproduction of the 
work. 


Read's anarchism was as much 
a product of his life experience 
as it was of his powerful intel- 
lect. His father was a tenant 
farmer who died in 1903 when 
Read was 11 years old. Read's 
mother was 
forced to vacate 
their farm and 
from that point 
the family was 
desperately poor 


— so poor that she sent Read and his younger 
brother to a state orphanage and only reclaimed 
her sons after securing a job in Leeds in 1908. 


Remarkably, given his circumstances, Read did 
well at school and in 1912 gained entrance to 
Leeds University on a scholarship. That same vear he got his 
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free creation of 
individuals | whose 
response to the world 
was manifest in two 


Lewis and Ezra Pound wrote 
extensively on vorticism and 
its relation to the philosophy 
of Max Stirner, author of The 
Ego and its Own. In an essay 
published towards the end of 
his life, Read recalled his 
admiration for the anarchism 
of Stirner during those years. 


However, at this early stage, 
Read was still confused about 
his allegiances. In the fall of 
1914, at the onset of World 
War 1, he hastily completed 
his degree and joined the 
army with a rank of second 
Lieutenant. During 1915-16, 
he participated in the most 
horrific trench battles of the 
war until being severely 
wounded in late 1916. Read 
emerged from this ‘experience 
a self-declared anti-imperial- 
ist and anarchist-communist. 
In the early 1920s he settled 
in London, where he renewed 
his contacts with the New 
Age, worked as a curator at 
the Victoria and Albert Arts 
and Crafts Museum, and 
wrote on art for the Listener 
magazine. 


Read's distinctively anarchist interpretation and defense of 
modernism came to the fore in the 1930s. His support for 
modernism rested on the assumption that this art was the 





























Read's anarchism 
was as much 
a product of 
his life experience 
as it was of his 


powerful intellect 


Herbert Read (center) 
attending a_ sit-down 
protest against nuclear 
war, Trafalgar Square, 
London, mid-1960s 


also featured a sculpture by the 
Argentinean-English surreal- 
ist Eileen Agar entitled, "The 
Angel of Anarchy." Who was 
this "Angel?" The mystery was 
cleared up in the December 
1938-January 1939 issue of the 
English surrealists' London 
Bulletin, where a photo of 
Read, author of Poetry and 
Anarchism, appeared along- 
side a reproduction of the 
work. 


Read's anarchism was as much 
a product of his life experience 
as it was of his powerful intel- 
lect. His father was a tenant 
farmer who died in 1903 when 
Read was 11 years old. Read's 
mother was 
forced to vacate 
their farm and 
from that point 
the family was 
desperately poor 
— so poor that she sent Read and his younger 
brother to a state orphanage and only reclaimed 
her sons after securing a job in Leeds in 1908. 


Remarkably, given his circumstances, Read did 
well at school and in 1912 gained entrance to 
Leeds University on a scholarship. That same year he got his 
first exposure to anarchism through Non-Governmental Society, 
written by the anarchist-communist arts and crafts theorist and 
mystic, Edward Carpenter. 


During his university years, Read also joined the Leeds Arts 
Club, a debating organization affiliated with a leftist journal, 
The New Age. It was there he attended a lecture by the anar- 
chist painter Wyndham Lewis on the difference between 
cubism and the vorticist art movement for which Lewis was a 
prime spokesperson. Read was very taken with Lewis and 
sought out the anarchist-individualist Egoist journal, where 
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However, at this early stage, 
Read was still confused about 
his allegiances. In the fall of 
1914, at the onset of World 
War 1, he hastily completed 
his degree and joined the 
army with a rank of second 
Lieutenant. During 1915-16, 
he participated in the most 
horrific trench battles of the 
war until being severely 
wounded in late 1916. Read 
emerged from this ‘experience 
a self-declared anti-imperial- 
ist and anarchist-communist. 
In the early 1920s he settled 
in London, where he renewed 
his contacts with the New 
Age, worked as a curator at 
the Victoria and Albert Arts 
and Crafts Museum, and 
wrote on art for the Listener 
magazine. 


Read's: distinctively anarchist interpretation and defense of 
modernism came to the fore in the 1930s. His support for 
modernism rested on the assumption that this art was the 
free creation of 
individuals | whose 
response to the world 
was manifest in two 
stylistic tendencies: 
abstract formalism 
and superrealism — 
the latter term refer- 
ring to the surrealists. 
Read's first major 
statement of this 
thesis is found in Art 
Now, an overview 
of contemporary art 


published in 1934. 
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Eileen Algar in her studio, 1938 


In an appreciation of the sculptor Henri Moore, Read wrote 
that Moore explored abstract formal relationships and textural 
elements while at the same time expressing the "vital rhythms 
present in natural forms" filtered through his own subjective 
experience. At the time, Read was a supporter of an association 
of English abstract artists whose ranks included Moore, Barbara 
Hepworth, and Ben Nicholson. The association called itself 
Unit One and existed until 1936, when it was dissolved into a 
much larger group composed of Naum Gabo and other foreign- 
born abstractionists who had fled the rise of fascism on the 


continent. 





Henry Moore, Composition, 1931 











Pablo Picasso, Guernica, 1937 


order for an artistic movement, but then that was why Breton 
aligned surrealism with Russian communism in the 1920s and 
Trotskyism in the late 1930s, before finally concluding 


Marxism was a bankrupt political tendency (Breton declared 
himself an anarchist in the wake of World War II). 


Read spelled out his own vision of the politics of abstraction 
and surrealism in a symposium on Revolutionary Art published 
in 1935. Here, he characterized abstractionists as insurrec- 
tionary artists whose discoveries would be fully realized only in 
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Barbara Hepworth, Two Segments and 
Sphere, 1935-6 


Read supported these artists on the grounds that they were 
expressing universal aesthetic principles originating in human 
psychology, principles which, potentially, could play a role in 
the beautification of everyday life. For-example, Nicholson's 
goal was to provoke an immediate sensation of harmonious 
spatial relations. To this end, naturalism was purged in favour 
of abstract forms in combination with projected qualities of sur- 
face and depth in equilibrium. Hepworth, on the other hand, 
dealt with qualities of balance and scale through explorations 
of asymmetry in three-dimensional objects. Her sculptures were 
"plastic projections" which distilled elemental psychological 
and perceptual sensations such as "tension, balance, volume, 
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order for an artistic movement, but then that was why Breton 
aligned surrealism with Russian communism in the 1920s and 
Trotskyism in the late 1930s, before finally concluding 
Marxism was a bankrupt political tendency (Breton declared 
himself an anarchist in the wake of World War II). 


Read spelled out his own vision of the politics of abstraction 
and surrealism in a symposium on Revolutionary Art published 
in 1935. Here, he characterized abstractionists as insurrec- 
tionary artists whose discoveries would be fully realized only in 
a classless society, where principles of formalist expression 
could be fused with industrial production for the aesthetic 
betterment of all. Read, of course, had an anarchist-communist 
form of socialism in mind. The surrealists were an equally 
volatile force. By discrediting art that catered to bourgeois 
ideological norms and academic conventions, these 
"Bakuninist" destroyers fuelled the transition to the classless 
society. Surrealism might develop into a new romanticism 
once capitalism was overthrown, but Read refused to speculate 
if the movement would evolve beyond its transitional role. 


At the crux of his argument were two related assumptions 
about abstract and surrealist modernism. First, both were 
materialist. Abstract art was founded on physical qualities 
in nature filtered through the artist's perception while its 
socially critical counterpart, surrealism, was materialist in an 
historical rather than psychological sense. Secondly, they were 
libertarian and creative. The freedom of the artist was at the 
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Barbara Hepworth, Two Segments and 
Sphere, 1935-6 


Read supported these artists on the grounds that they were 
expressing universal aesthetic principles originating in human 
psychology, principles which, potentially, could play a role in 
the beautification of everyday life. For-example, Nicholson's 
goal was to provoke an immediate sensation of harmonious 
spatial relations. To this end, naturalism was purged in favour 
of abstract forms in combination with projected qualities of sur- 
face and depth in equilibrium. Hepworth, on the other hand, 
dealt with qualities of balance and scale through explorations 
of asymmetry in three-dimensional objects. Her sculptures were 
"plastic projections" which distilled elemental psychological 
and perceptual sensations such as "tension, balance, volume, 
mass, contour, displacement and volume." 


The abstractionists were complimented by the surrealists, who 
cleaved to an illustrative "literary" style of art. In Art and 
Society, published in 1936, Read cited Andre Breton to the 
effect that surrealism unified the artist's interior reality with 
exterior reality, thus bringing to the surface the contradictions 
present in contemporary capitalist society. Any conventions 
that stifled the artist's unconsciousness prevented art from 
becoming a vital force of social change. Surrealism's goal, 
therefore, was to liberate art so as to liberate society — a tall 
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order for an artistic movement, but then that was why Breton 
aligned surrealism with Russian communism in the 1920s and 
Trotskyism in the late 1930s, before finally concluding 
Marxism was a bankrupt political tendency (Breton declared 


himself an anarchist in the wake of World War II). 


Read spelled out his own vision of the politics of abstraction 
and surrealism in a symposium on Revolutionary Art published 
in 1935. Here, he characterized abstractionists as insurrec- 
tionary artists whose discoveries would be fully realized only in 
a classless society, where principles of formalist expression 
could be fused with industrial production for the aesthetic 
betterment of all. Read, of course, had an anarchist-communist 
form of socialism in mind. The surrealists were an equally 
volatile force. By discrediting art that catered to bourgeois 
ideological norms and academic conventions, these 
"Bakuninist" destroyers fuelled the transition to the classless 
society. Surrealism might develop into a new romanticism 
once capitalism was overthrown, but Read refused to speculate 
if the movement would evolve beyond its transitional role. 

At the crux of his argument were two related assumptions 
about abstract and surrealist modernism. First, both were 
materialist. Abstract art was founded on physical qualities 
in nature filtered through the artist's perception while its 
socially critical counterpart, surrealism, was materialist in an 
historical rather than psychological sense. Secondly, they were 
libertarian and creative. The freedom of the artist was at the 
forefront of their artistic programs, ensuring that the content of 
abstract and surrealist art proceeded from individual rather 
than imposed values. 


To recapture the urgency of Read's claims and the uniqueness 
of his anarchist pro-modernist polemic, we need to recall 
the alternative vision of revolutionary art then prevailing in 
leftist circles. In his essay, Read referred to the socialist realist 
injunction to paint pictures of red flags, hammers and sickles, 
factories and machines and the adulation among leftists for 
Marxist artists such as Diego Rivera. 
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Rivera's brand of art was for politicians; it killed the creative 
element with formulaic class-based subject-matter executed in 
a didactic style, capped by a deadening puritanical sheen. The 
political touchstone of such art was its disconnection from the 
creativity of the individual, a disconnection that mirrored the 
dictatorial mode of governance at the foundation of all state- 
ruled societies, including Marxist Russia. 


Here, Read borrowed a dichotomy derived from the anarchist- 
syndicalist writings of the French philosopher George Sorel, 


insurrection were inseparable aspects of the same revolution. 
In March 1937, he declared himself a surrealist in an article 
published in the New English Weekly. If the world was finally 
entering the period of transition, Read reasoned, than the time 
was ripe for surrealism to. play its role in the artistic realm. 
Then, in the fall of 1937, he published a three-part article in 
the mass circulation Adelphi magazine, outlining "The 
Necessity of Anarchism." Here, readers were alerted that, as far 
as Read was concerned, anarchism was the sole means of real- 
izing a just, socialist future. 


But this art critic was not content with polemics. While the 
civil war in Spain raged, he spoke at anarchist rallies, wrote for 
the English-language anarchist journal, Spain and the World, 
and worked with Emma Goldman, who was the official 
representative of the Spanish anarchist-syndicalists in 
England, to channel financial support to the anarchist cause. 





British Surrealists Protest British Prime Minister Neville 
Chamberlain's Policy of Non-Intervention in Spain, May 1, 
1938 


Other English surrealists were also participating in the anti- 
fascist, pro-anarchist struggle. In the summer of 1936, a 
delegation of three English surrealists travelled to Barcelona 
and spoke in support of the revolution on the radio; a second 
two-person delegation followed this gesture with another trip 





Rivera's brand of art was for politicians; it killed the creative 
element with formulaic class-based subject-matter executed in 
a didactic style, capped by a deadening puritanical sheen. The 
political touchstone of such art was its disconnection from the 
creativity of the individual, a disconnection that mirrored the 
dictatorial mode of governance at the foundation of all state- 
tuled societies, including Marxist Russia. 


Here, Read borrowed a dichotomy derived from the anarchist- 
syndicalist writings of the French philosopher George Sorel, 
who contrasted Marxism's mechanistic world-view with the 
organicism of anarchism. Marxists imagined revolutions were 
predetermined by set rules laid down in concrete, a view that 
gave rise to Marxist political parties prone to dictatorial rule 
over the very "masses" whose interests they claimed to repre- 
sent. Anarchists, on the other hand, valorized spontaneous 
insurrection and the creativity of the people themselves to 
make a revolution. Read's moderns were similarly anarchist, 
because they put the creativity of the individual first, thus 
avoiding the pitfalls of predetermination in artistic matters. 


I began this article mentioning Read's organization of the first 
surrealist exhibit in Britain in 1937. This was a pivotal year, not 
only for surrealism, but for international anarchism as well. 
Following the declaration of a republic in Spain in 1936, 
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the English-language anarchist journal, Spain and the World, 
and worked with Emma Goldman, who was the official 
representative of the Spanish anarchist-syndicalists in 
England, to channel financial support to the anarchist cause. 
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Chamberlain's Policy of Non-Intervention in Spain, May 1, 
1938 


Other English surrealists were also participating in the anti- 
fascist, pro-anarchist struggle. In the summer of 1936, a 
delegation of three English surrealists travelled to Barcelona 
and spoke in support of the revolution on the radio; a second 
two-person delegation followed this gesture with another trip 
in the autumn of 1937. Back in England, the surrealists partic- 
ipated in several street actions and protests, including 
confrontations with English fascists in 1937, and a huge May 
Day demonstration in 1938 protesting the British govern- 
ment's policy of non-intervention in Spain, which included a 
ban on any arms shipments to the Spanish left. 
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a didactic style, capped by a deadening puritanical sheen. The 
political touchstone of such art was its disconnection from the 
creativity of the individual, a disconnection that mirrored the 
dictatorial mode of governance at the foundation of all state- 
ruled societies, including Marxist Russia. 


Here, Read borrowed a dichotomy derived from the anarchist- 
syndicalist writings of the French philosopher George Sorel, 
who contrasted Marxism's mechanistic world-view with the 
organicism of anarchism. Marxists imagined revolutions were 
predetermined by set rules laid down in concrete, a view that 
gave rise to Marxist political parties prone to dictatorial rule 
over the very "masses" whose interests they claimed to repre- 
sent. Anarchists, on the other hand, valorized spontaneous 
insurrection and the creativity of the people themselves to 
make a revolution. Read's moderns were similarly anarchist, 
because they put the creativity of the individual first, thus 
avoiding the pitfalls of predetermination in artistic matters. 


I began this article mentioning Read's organization of the first 
surrealist exhibit in Britain in 1937. This was a pivotal year, not 
only for surrealism, but for international anarchism as well. 
Following the declaration of a republic in Spain in 1936, 
reactionaries in the Spanish army had rallied around General 
Francisco Franco and the cause of fascism. A civil war began, with 
Franco's forces suffering their first major defeat at the hands of 
workers mobilized by the anarchist syndicalists of Barcelona 
that summer. In the wake of this victory, radical insurgence swept 
through republican controlled Spain, a development that led 
anarchists around the world to believe their movement had 
finally found a haven under which it could develop and prosper. 


For his part Read rallied the English surrealists, who issued a 
declaration supporting military shipments to the Spanish anar- 
chists under the banner headline, "Arms for the People of 
Spain." In early 1937 he also published two statements encap- 
sulating his profound belief that modernist art and anarchist 
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ipated in several street actions and protests, including 
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Day demonstration in 1938 protesting the British govern- 
ment's policy of non-intervention in Spain, which included a 
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Victims of a Bombing Raid, 1938 


Over 1937-38, Read also composed a cycle of poems about the 
civil war. One, entitled, "Bombing Casualties," was inspired by 
a Spanish anarchist newspaper photo of the corpses of children 
laid out for burial after a fascist bombing raid. It reads: 
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Dolls' faces are rosier but.they were children 
their eyes not glass but gleaming gristle 
dark lenses in whose quicksilvery glances 
the sunlight quivered. These blench'd lips 
were warm once and bright with blood 

but blood 

held in a moist bleb of flesh 

not spilt and spatter'd in tousled hair . . . 


They are laid out in ranks 

like paper lanterns that have fallen 
after a night of riot 

extinct in the dry morning air 


This poetic protest against fascist barbarism prefigured one of 
the major events in the history of English surrealism — the 
exhibition of Picasso's anti-fascist mural, "Guernica," in 


England in the fall of 1938. 


The origin of Picasso's painting bears retelling. On April 26, 
1937, fighter planes and bombers of the German Condor 
Legion, which Hitler had sent to Spain to aid Franco's war 
effort, attacked the undefended Basque town of Guernica with 
horrific effectiveness. This was the first carpet-bombing of a 
city in human history and it threw a harsh light on the 
hypocrisy of the world's capitalist democracies, which feared a 
victory for Spain’s anarchists more than the prospect of 
triumphant fascism. 


Before the bombing, 
Picasso had been commis- 
sioned to create a mural 
for the Spanish Republic's 
pavilion at the World's 
Fair in Paris, scheduled to 
open on May 24. The 
artist was well-known 
as a staunch anti-fascist 
who had contributed _ half 
a million francs to the 
Spanish Relief Fund and 
was working on a series 
of anti-Franco etchings, 
"The Dream and Lie of 
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is imposed that nameless grace which arises from their 
cathartic equilibrium. Not only Guernica, but Spain; not only 
Spain, but Europe, is symbolized in this allegory. It is the 
modern Calvary, the agony in the bomb-shattered ruins of 
human tenderness and faith." 


"Guernica" was first shown in London's New Burlington 
Galleries during October 1938. In November, it travelled to 
Oxford and Leeds, where it drew large crowds. The purpose of 
these exhibits was to raise money for the anti-fascist cause in 
Spain, and the Burlington, Oxford and Leeds: events did 
succeed in this regard. The most successful event, however, was 
the two-week exhibit of the mural at the Whitechapel Art 
Gallery, located in London's working-class East’ End district, 
during December 1938. 


In a note for the January-February 1939 London Bulletin, the 
surrealist Ronald Penrose reported that 100£s were raised on 
the first day alone and over 12,000 people entered their names 
in the gallery's guest book. Evening lectures on the painting 
were also packed to overflowing. 


"This response," Penrose observed, "forms a stark contrast to 
the semi-indifference of the intellectuals in the West End, 
where only about 3,000 people visited the [New Burlington 
Galleries] exhibition during the month it was open." One 


can imagine Read's own sense of vindication. Modernism 


victorious among the working class! 


Ultimately, the anarchists of Spain were destined to go down in 
defeat in March 1939 before the combined onslaught of 
well-armed fascist forces and the divisive anti-anarchist 
machinations of the Spanish Communist Party, which wreaked 
havoc among the republican forces. Simultaneously, the 
pending threat of war, which came hard on the heels of 
Spanish anarchism's fall, left Read and his demoralized 
comrades in a beleaguered situation. 


War mobilization so threatened the anarchist press in England 
that Read transformed his home into a secret storage depot 
to protect the publications of London's Freedom newspaper 
from anticipated police raids. As the political skies darkened in 
the spring of 1939, he 
also meditated on a viable 
role for anarchism. writing 
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Drawings for "Guernica' 
by Ruthven Todd, 1939 


The woman weeps 
forever as if her tears 
would wash away the 
blood and broken limbs 
And the tortured horse 
whinnys and climbs 
iron hood on broken 


‘beam towards 


electric stars 
Hands hold 
withered flowers, 
the broken sword 
And the great arm 





reaches out with a lamp 
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exhibition of Picasso's anti-fascist mural, "Guernica," in 


England in the fall of 1938. 


The origin of Picasso's painting bears retelling. On April 26, 
1937, fighter planes and bombers of the German Condor 
Legion, which Hitler had sent to Spain to aid Franco's war 
effort, attacked the undefended Basque town of Guernica with 
horrific effectiveness. This was the first carpet-bombing of a 
city in human history and it threw a harsh light on the 
hypocrisy of the world's capitalist democracies, which feared a 
victory for Spain’s anarchists more than the prospect of 
triumphant fascism. 


Before the bombing, 
Picasso had been commis- 
sioned to create a mural 
for the Spanish Republic's 
pavilion at the World's 
Fair in Paris, scheduled to 
open on May 24. The 
artist was well-known 
as a staunch anti-fascist 
who had contributed half 
a million francs to the 
Spanish Relief Fund and 
was working on a series 


of anti-Franco etchings, 
"The Dream and Lie of 
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the bombing, on May 1, 
1937, and completed his 


mural little more than a’ 


month later. It was installed in the Spanish pavilion in 
mid-June and remained on display for the duration of the 
World's Fair. The painting then travelled to Norway and 
from there was shipped to England, where the surrealists had 
arranged a series of exhibitions. 


Just before "Guernica" arrived in England, Germany, Italy, 
Great Britain and France signed an agreement of non- 
aggression in Munich on September 29th that sealed the fate 
of Spanish anarchism. This made the painting's exhibition 
particularly poignant. Here, for all to see, was modernism's 
most powerful condemnation of fascism, war, and capitalism — 
the very forces that had iust colluded to defeat Snain's 


In a note for the January-February 1939 London Bulletin, the 
surrealist Ronald Penrose reported that 100£s were raised on 
the first day alone and over 12,000 people entered their names 
in the gallery's guest book. Evening lectures on the painting 
were also packed to overflowing. 


"This response," Penrose observed, "forms a stark contrast to 
the semi-indifference of the intellectuals in the West End, 
where only about 3,000 people visited the [New Burlington 


Galleries] exhibition during the month it was open." One 


can imagine Read's own sense of vindication. Modernism 
victorious among the working class! 


Ultimately, the anarchists of Spain were destined to go down in 
defeat in March 1939 before the combined onslaught of 
well-armed fascist forces and the divisive anti-anarchist 
machinations of the Spanish Communist Party, which wreaked 
havoc among the republican forces. Simultaneously, the 
pending threat of war, which came hard on the heels of 
Spanish anarchism's fall, left Read and his demoralized 
comrades in a beleaguered situation. 


War mobilization so threatened the anarchist press in England 
that Read transformed his home into a secret storage depot 
to protect the publications of London's Freedom newspaper 
from anticipated police raids. As the political skies darkened in 
the spring of 1939, he 
also meditated on a viable 
role for anarchism, writing 
to Penrose that, "our 
purpose must necessarily 
be to build up a group of 
revolutionary, anarchist 
intellectuals with a very 
definite program behind 
it." Sometimes, however, 
history confounds such 
efforts. What avenues lay 
open for British anarchists 
when the assassins of 
anarchist Spain were 
preparing for a world war 
that pit fascist and Marxist 
dictatorships against the 
"lesser evil" of capitalism's 
cut-throat democracies? 


Guernica Bombed, April 26, 
19350 





Drawings for "Guernica" 
by Ruthven Todd, 1939 


The woman weeps 


forever as if her tears 


would wash away the 
blood and broken limbs 
And the tortured horse 
whinnys and climbs 
iron hood on broken 
beam towards 

electric stars 

Hands hold 

withered flowers, 

the broken sword 

And the great arm 
reaches out with a lamp 
The frightened child in 
its mother's arms is limp 
Too terrified to listen to 
the comfortable word 


Still the great bull 
stands inside the 
shattered room, 

inside the world, 

and still the 

crouching mother runs 
Feeling the child moving 
in her tightened womb 





Thinking of the small 
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for the Spanish Republic's 
pavilion at the World's 
Fair in Paris, scheduled to 
open on May 24. The 
artist was well-known 
as a staunch anti-fascist 
who had contributed half 
a million francs to the 
Spanish Relief Fund and 
was working on a series 
of anti-Franco etchings, 
"The Dream and Lie of 
Franco." Picasso began 
sketching "Guernica" 
shortly after news of 
the bombing, on May 1, 
1937, and completed his 
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mural little more than a’ 


month later. It was installed in the Spanish pavilion in 
mid-June and remained on display for the duration of the 
World's Fair. The painting then travelled to Norway and 
from there was shipped to England, where the surrealists had 
arranged a series of exhibitions. 


Just before "Guernica" arrived in England, Germany, Italy, 
Great Britain and France signed an agreement of non- 
aggression in Munich on September 29th that sealed the fate 
of Spanish anarchism. This made the painting's exhibition 
particularly poignant. Here, for all to see, was modernism's 
most powerful condemnation of fascism, war, and capitalism — 
the very forces that had just colluded to defeat Spain's 
anarchists. Reflecting on the gravity of the situation in the 
October, 1938 issue of the London Bulletin, Read wrote: 


"Picasso's great fresco is a monument to destruction, a cry of 
outrage . . . amplified by the spirit of genius. . . . The light of 
day and night reveals a scene of horror and destruction: the 
eviscerated horse, the writhing bodies of men and women, 
betray the passage of an infuriated bull, who turns triumphant- 
ly in the background, tense and full of lust and stupid power; 
whilst from the window, Truth, whose features are a tragic mask 
in all its classical purity, extends her lamp over the carnage. 
The great canvas is flooded with pity and terror, but over it all 


well-armed fascist forces and the divisive anti-anarchist 
machinations of the Spanish Communist Party, which wreaked 
havoc among the republican forces. Simultaneously, the 
pending threat of war, which came hard on the heels of 
Spanish anarchism's fall, left Read and his demoralized 
comrades in a beleaguered situation. 


War mobilization so threatened the anarchist press in England 
that Read transformed his home into a secret storage depot 
to protect the publications of London's Freedom newspaper 
from anticipated police raids. As the political skies darkened in 
the spring of 1939, he 
also meditated on a viable 
role for anarchism, writing 
to Penrose that, "our 
purpose must necessarily 
be to build up a group of 
revolutionary, anarchist 
intellectuals with a very 
definite program behind 
it." Sometimes, however, 
history confounds such 
efforts. What avenues lay 
open for British anarchists 
when the assassins of 
anarchist Spain were 
preparing for a world war 
that pit fascist and Marxist 
dictatorships against the 
"lesser evil" of capitalism's 
cut-throat democracies? 1937 


Guernica Bombed, April 26, 


With this question in mind, I return to Elgar's "Angel of 
Anarchy." The original was lost after its exhibit at the last 
pre-war European show of surrealist art held in Amsterdam 
in the fall of 1938. However, in early 1940, Elgar was moved 
to create a second tribute to Read, the still resolute defender of 
modernism in the name of anarchism. This "Angel" was bound 
and its eyes blindfolded — a telling portrait of Read's own 
uncertainty about humanity's prospects in 1940. 


More to the point, the angel of anarchy itself was transformed, 
from a herald of a future possibility into a hauntingly mysteri- 
ous enigma, banished, for a time, from the realm of history. 
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As the Wall falls, so does Adina. In fact, she literally falls off of 
the tumbling wall itself into the arms of the incarnation of western 
spectacular capitalism, a movie director. Of course, his films are per- 
verted sex flicks, and his designs on Adina are no less exploitative 
than the Stasi’s. Her fate in his hands comes as no surprise to any 
who read the international news or those whose tastes are filled fur- 
ther in the back of the newsstand. Where once Adina’s fantasy life 
of the West found New York and Cuba equally exotic, her outlook is 
broadened: “We survived socialism, Adina thought with a mix of 
pride and disgust as she eyed rows of western billboards, but will we 
be able to survive capitalism?” 

Still, Bracken’s is a moral universe. Just as Dick is reduced to 
pimping, eventually unwittingly pimping his own daughter, Albert 
the film director meets his end at the hands of anarchist squatters 
who lecture him on the society of the spectacle before assassinating 
him in the midst of shooting a perverted movie. 

As for Adina, the Turkish anarchist Hadid has the solution. 
“Well, since there are no longer Stasi, that makes you an ex-Stasi 
slut. You'll have to become something else, something better.” 

Delightful details abound, from the depiction of Adina’s mother 
as a Catholic anti-Communist peasant, to the descriptions of the 
filthy Berlin squats, to the graffiti that pops up like a Greek chorus to 
announce the story’s anarchist intent. It’s clear that while Bracken 
loves his sex, what he really desires is to encourage the readers to 
engage in “loving seditiously.” 5 

“One woman recently told me that she loves to have her 
boyfriend read passages of The East is Black to her as they make love 
and then spank her with the book,” Bracken told me. “As a writer, it 
gratifies me to enter into my reader’s lives this way.” 

_ While Bracken insists that this is the final version of The East Is 
Black, | had the idea that his research into hedonism continues. I 
asked him if he shows the book to the women he knows. “Many 
women have been intrigued by it. Of course they get wild ideas about 
what they imagine my fetishes might be, and other than a little exhi- 
bitionism and voyeurism, I tend to either relive or disappoint them, 
depending on their expectations. But a few months ago, | had a brief 
affair with a woman working in a high-level capacity in the German 
government. When'l warned her that I am the anarchist author of 
Stasi Slut, it only heightened the sexual tension.” - 

“P” stands for polemic and pornography in this entertaining lit- 
tle book; “S” stands for'sedition and . . . “And secretions,” Bracken 
adds, laughing, “we can never forget about secretions and lest we for- 
get, | address them to an even greater extent in my next novel, Liquid 
Zinc.” Bracken manages to combine his seditious polemics with his 
pornographic secretions well. The book may be a valuable imple- 
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By JOHN CLARK 


The Utopian is a promising new anarchist journal that will be probably strike various readers quite 
differently, depending on their expectations. Those who, guided by the subtitle, are looking for a new 
“journal of anarchism and libertarian socialism” will probably find it to be much to their liking, since it 
focuses heavily on theory and is more sophisticated in this area than most anarchist publications. On the 
other hand, those drawn to the title expecting daring flights of the utopian imagination, or investigations 
of the status of various Temporary Autonomous Zones may be a bit let down. 

The rather substantial inaugural issue consists of an editorial statement, three articles and a generous 
smattering of utopian graphics drawn primarily from Blake. The first article, “Karl Marx’s Theory of 
Capital,” is a thorough, well-informed and intelligent, though rather one-sided, critique that will appeal 
to those interested in serious social theory. The second, “Anarchism as Extreme Democracy” is a useful 
brief introduction to its topic that remains on a rather general level. And the concluding article, 
“Anarchism and William Blake’s Idea of Jesus,” is an intriguing and insightful analysis that should be very 
stimulating to true aficionados of utopian thought. 


A Dystopian Marx 
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Capital,” is a thorough, well-informed and intelligent, though rather one-sided, critique that will appeal 
to those interested in serious social theory. The second, “Anarchism as Extreme Democracy” is a useful 
brief introduction to its topic that remains on a rather general level. And the concluding article, 
“Anarchism and William Blake’s Idea of Jesus,” is an intriguing and insightful analysis that should be very 
stimulating to true aficionados of utopian thought. 


A Dystopian Marx 


Ron Tabor’s article deserves the most detailed attention both because of its theoretical ambitiousness 
and because it constitutes half of the entire issue. The article seems in some ways a strange choice for the 
opening article of a journal entitled The Utopian, since it is an extensive theoretical analysis that has noth- 
ing obvious to do with utopian thought or practice. On the other hand, the article is well worth reading, 


~ especially by those who are not sufficiently informed on the details of Marxian economics and its rela- 


tionship to Marxist politics—important topics for anyone interested in radical social thought. Tabor him- 
self is quite well informed and does a very good job of summarizing clearly Marx’s views on such topics as 
capital, the commodity, the theory of value, and economic exploitation. In fact, I have seldom come across 
any anarchist critics (including those with a Marxist background) who have nearly the depth of knowl- 
edge of Marxian political economy that he does. 

Ironically, this is both the strength and weakness of Tabor'’s analysis. He quite clearly brings to his 
critique a thorough and detailed knowledge of Marx. However, since he is strongly reacting against the 
Marxist movement through which he presumably gained much of that knowledge, that critique is very 
one-sidedly negative. In fact, he ultimately dismisses Marxism as nothing more than a dangerous theoret- 
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ical and psychological addic- 
tion: “Once one has adopted it, 
Marxism is very difficult to give 
up and, like’ other types of 
addiction, usually entails an 
intense emotional and moral 
crisis to do so.” (p. 31) I suspect 
that this is the key to the one- 
sidedness of Tabor’s analysis. 
He has the sound of a Marxists 
Anonymous member who not 
only wants to avoid completely 
his former drug of choice buf 
also can’t imagine that others 
might indulge in it beneficially 
without getting _ hooked. 
Perhaps having suffered from a 
serious overdose of bad 
Marxism, he overlooks its more 
benign and medicinal quali- 
ties—as found, for example, in 
its critical and dialectical per- 
spective, in its ethical critique of domination, and (not least significantly in view of his 
journal's title) in its healthy dose of utopianism. 

In Tabor’s view “the systems that emerged from Marxist revolutions . . . flow from 


‘the underlying logic of Marxism itself” and “instead of being the perversion or negation 


of Marxism ... . represent its true meaning.” (p. 5) He is certainly correct in stressing the 
importance of understanding what in classical Marxism contributed to the development 
of bureaucratic centralist and state capitalist regimes. There’ is a great deal there that 
deserves the most probing critique (including its centralist, statist politics, its produc- 
tionism, and its technological utopianism, to mention only a few areas), something that 
Tabor often does very well in his article. Nevertheless, from a critical and dialectical per- 
spective, such developments can be seen neither as simply a “perversion” with no basis 
in Marx’s own ideas, as some Marxist apologist would 
argue, nor simply as the expression of an inexorable 
“underlying logic,” as some critics would argue. Though 
Tabor rightly atracks “idealist” views, the search for one 
“true meaning” of a complex, diverse, and in many ways 
self-contradictory outlook such as Marx’s is itself.an ideal- 
ist method of interpretation. For Tabor “Marxism is a 
closed system whose practitioners share the same philo- 
sophical credo.” (p. 7) But isn’t this a rather closed view of 
Marxism? It doesn’t recognize the critical and dialectical 
aspects of Marx and the Marxian tradition, not to mention 
their libertarian and indeed utopian dimensions. 
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uct'is in a coherent sense a con- 
tinuation of the creative activi- 
ty of the worker. Whether the 
activity is conceptualized as 
ending at a particular point in 
time or continuing through a 
larger process is not a question 
of the nature of the phenome- 
na, but rather of the way in 
which human beings apply cat- 
egories to a constantly chang- 
ing yet continuous reality. 
Thus, as a dialectical analysis 
would have it, the product is in 
a quite meaningful and impor- 
tant sense an “embodiment” 
not only of the generalized 
“laboring activity” of the work- 
er but also of the quite specific 
selfhood (be it as the self- 
expression or as self-negation) 
: of the worker. 

Tabor is also strongly critical of both Marx and the entire Marxist tradition for what 
he sees as their firm commitment to economic determinism. By this is meant the view 
that “the development of material production” is “the determining factor,.the one that 
is ultimately responsible for the character and evolution of all the other spheres of 


. society and society as a whole.” (p. 25) This interpretation of history was classically stat- 


ed by Marx in the “Preface” to the Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy and 
elsewhere and has been widely adopted by Marxist thinkers and movements. 
Nevertheless it must be recognized that it has been rejected by many of the most sophis- 
ticated Marxist theorists, and Marx’s own thought is too complex, and indeed too 
self-contradictory to conclude that such a view was simply and unambiguously his own. 
It is well known that’some of his sweeping generalizations in works like the “Preface” and 
the Communist Manifesto are significantly amended or 
even contradicted by his detailed analyses elsewhere. 
Tabor correctly points out many of the shortcomings 
of such economic determinism, but the alternative that he 
proposes raises some questions of its own. He'says' that in 
explaining why capitalism emerged from feudal society “a 
Marxist would look for the answer in the realm of materi- 
al production,” while in his own view “the answer lies not 
in the economic nature of feudalism, but in feudalism’s 
political structure.” For him it lies “specifically in the fact 
that feudalism was decentralized-political power was frag- 
mented so that neither the state, nor the Catholic 
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also can’t imagine that others 
might indulge in it beneficially 
without getting —_ hooked. 
Perhaps having suffered from a 


Marxism, he overlooks its more 
benign and medicinal quali- 
ties—as found, for example, in 
its critical and dialectical per- 
spective, in its ethical critique of domination, and (not least significantly in view of his 
journal's title) in its healthy dose of utopianism. 

In Tabor's view “the systems that emerged from Marxist revolutions . . . flow from 


‘the underlying logic of Marxism itself’ and “instead of being the perversion or negation 


of Marxism ... . represent its true meaning.” (p. 5) He is certainly correct in stressing the 
importance of understanding what in classical Marxism contributed to the development 
of bureaucratic centralist and state capitalist regimes. There’ is a great deal there that 
deserves the most probing critique (including its centralist, statist politics, its produc- 
tionism, and its technological utopianism, to mention only a few areas), something that 
Tabor often does very well in his article. Nevertheless, from a critical and dialectical per- 


“spective, such developments can be scen neither as simply a “perversion” with no basis 


in Marx’s own ideas, as some Marxist apologist would 
argue, nor simply as the expression of an inexorable 
“underlying logic,” as some critics would argue. Though 
Tabor rightly attacks “idealist” views, the search for one 
“true meaning” of a complex, diverse, and in many ways 
self-contradictory outlook such as Marx’s is itself.an ideal- 
ist method of interpretation. For Tabor “Marxism is a 
closed system whose practitioners share the same philo- 
sophical credo.” (p. 7) But isn’t this a rather closed view of 
Marxism? It doesn’t recognize the critical and dialectical 
aspects of Marx and the Marxian tradition, not to mention 
their libertarian and indeed utopian dimensions. 

Tabor defends the, rather iconoclastic thesis that 
despite Marx’s reputation as the Founding Father of his- 
torical materialism, his “analysis of capital is not material- 
ist” but rather “a form of philosophical Idealism, the belief 
that ideas or concepts are the ultimate reality.” (p. 17) As 
shocking as this claim about the great materialist might 
seem, it actually forms part of old and venerable tradition, 
going back to Marx’s own generation of Left Hegelians, all 
of whom labored mightily to expose the latent idealism of 
all the others and thereby to demonstrate their own supe- 
rior radicalism. It is illuminating to look carefully at how 
Tabor undertakes his demonstration of Marx’s idealism. 
He uncovers it, for example, in Marx’s analysis of value. 
Tabor, sounding like a good empiricist, contends that 
“once expended” labor “no longer exists.” Thus, when 
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would have it, the product is in 
a quite meaningful and impor- 
tant sense an “embodiment” 
not only of the generalized 
“laboring activity” of the work- 
er but also of the quite specific 
selfhood (be it as the self- 
expression or as self-negation) 
: of the worker. 

Tabor is also strongly critical of both Marx and the entire Marxist tradition for what 
he sees as their firm commitment to economic determinism. By this is meant the view 
that “the development of material production” is “the determining factor,.the one that 
is ultimately responsible for the character and evolution of all the other spheres of 


. society and society as a whole.” (p. 25) This interpretation of history was classically stat- 


ed by Marx in the “Preface” to the Contribution to the Critique of Political Economy and 
elsewhere and has been widely adopted by Marxist thinkers and movements. 
Nevertheless it must be recognized that it has been rejected by many of the most sophis- 
ticated Marxist theorists, and Marx’s own thought is too complex, and indeed too 
self-contradictory to conclude that such a view was simply and unambiguously his own. 
It is well known that’some of his sweeping generalizations in works like the “Preface” and 
the Communist Manifesto are significantly amended or 
even contradicted by his detailed analyses elsewhere. 


of such economic determinism, but the alternative that he 
proposes raises some questions of its own. He ‘says that in 
explaining why capitalism emerged from feudal society “a 
Marxist would look for the answer in the realm of materi- 
al production,” while in his own view “the answer lies not 
in the economic nature of feudalism, but in feudalism’s 
political structure.” For him it lies “specifically in the fact 
that feudalism was decentralized-political power was frag- 
mented: so that neither the state, nor the Catholic 
Church, nor any other institution was powerful enough to 
impose its sway. throughout the entire realm in which feu- 
dal, or feudal-type, societies predominated.” (p. 27) Tabor 
notes the significance of “the geography, climate and prior 
history of northern Europe, all of which combined to give 
birth to the politically decentralized society known as feu- 
dalism.” (p. 27) 


tions must be taken into account in an adequate theoreti- 
cal explanation. This is, in fact why classical anarchist 
theorists like Bakunin, Kropotkin and especially Reclus 
had much to add and to correct in Marx’s own analysis. 
However, even an orthodox historical materialist would 
accept the significance of the factors mentioned by Tabor 


as preconditions for capitalist development. Where .the 
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tionism, and its technological utopianism, tO mention only a few areas), something that: 


Tabor often does very well in his article. Nevertheless, from a critical and dialectical per- 
spective, such developments can be seen neither as simply a “perversion” with no basis 
in Marx’s own ideas, as some Marxist apologist would 
argue, nor simply as the expression of an inexorable 
“underlying logic,” as some critics would argue. Though 
Tabor rightly attacks “idealist” views, the search for one 
“true meaning” of a complex, diverse, and in many ways 
self-contradictory outlook such as Marx’s is itself.an ideal- 
ist method of interpretation. For Tabor “Marxism is a 
closed system whose practitioners share the same philo- 
sophical credo.” (p. 7) But isn’t this a rather closed view of 
Marxism? It doesn’t recognize the critical and dialectical 
aspects of Marx and the Marxian tradition, not to mention 
their libertarian and indeed utopian dimensions. 

Tabor defends the, rather iconoclastic thesis that 
despite Marx’s reputation as the Founding Father of his- 
torical materialism, his “analysis of capital is not material- 
ist” but rather “a form of philosophical Idealism, the belief 
that ideas or concepts are the ultimate reality.” (p. 17) As 
shocking as this claim about the great materialist might 
seem, it actually forms part of old and venerable tradition, 
going back to Marx’s own generation of Left Hegelians, all 
of whom labored mightily to expose the latent idealism of 
all the others and thereby to demonstrate their own supe- 
rior radicalism. It is illuminating to look carefully at how 
Tabor undertakes his demonstration of Marx’s idealism. 
He uncovers it, for example, in Marx’s analysis of value. 
Tabor, sounding like a good empiricist, contends that 
“once expended” labor “no longer exists.” Thus, when 
Marx says that “labor is embodied in a commodity” this 
can only mean that “it is a kind of ethereal, non-material 
substance that reposes there.” Ergo, Marx’s theory “is 
fact a form of Idealism.” (p. 18) 

However, it seems to me that what the statement 
really shows is that Marx’s theory is a dialectical one— 
at least in this case. Analytical thought divides things into discrete entities, while dialec- 
tical thought discovers continuities and internal relationships between seemingly sepa- 
rate phenomena. Of course, in a meaningful and quite simple sense, labor'ceases at a cer- 
tain point in time. But in an equally meaningful, and more complex sense, labor is pres- 
ént in that which it produces. This, is particularly evident in the case of labor.in which 
a worker produces‘an ‘object that is an expression of some:creative or innovative idea. It 
simply cannot be demonstrated that the creative activity “ends” in all meaningful sens- 
es at a certain point and is in no way “embodied” in the object. For the object or prod- 
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self-contradictory to conclude that such a view was simply and unambiguously his own. 

It is well known that’some of his sweeping generalizations in works like the “Preface” and 
the Communist Manifesto are significantly amended or 
even contradicted by his derailed analyses elsewhere. 

Tabor correctly points out many of the shortcomings 
of such economic determinism, but the alternative that he 
proposes raises some questions of its own. He ‘says that in 
‘explaining why capitalism emerged from feudal society “a 
Marxist would look for the answer in the realm of materi- 

al production,” while in his own view “the answer lies not 
in the économic nature of feudalism, but in feudalism’s 
political structure.” For him it lies “specifically in the fact 
that feudalism was decentralized-political power was frag- 
mented so that neither the state, nor the Catholic 
Church, nor any other institution was powerful enough to 
impose its sway throughout the entire realm in which feu- 
dal, or feudal-type, societies predominated.” (p. 27) Tabor 
notes the significance of “the geography, climate and prior 
history of northern Europe, all of which combined to give 
birth to the politically decentralized society known as feu- 
dalism.” (p. 27) 

There is no doubt that the factors that Tabor men- 
tions must be taken into account in an adequate theoreti- 
cal explanation. This is, in fact why classical anarchist 
theorists like Bakunin, Kropotkin and especially Reclus 
had much to add and to correct in Marx’s own analysis. 
However, even an orthodox historical materialist would 
accept the significance of the factors mentioned by Tabor 
as preconditions for capitalist development. Where the 
former would differ is in-stressing the crucial importance of 
technological and economic factors in explaining the fact 
that a revolutionary change took place in that society. We 
can agree that, as Tabor contends, it is not true that tech- 

“in the last 

; instance” is “the answer” to all questions concerning this 
process. It is not clear, however, why we should see the political structure as “the answer” 
either, particularly to the question of why revolutionary change took place at one par- 
ticular time in history. After all, a decentralized feudal system existed for a thousand 


nological or economic determination 


years without the emergence of capitalism. A non-dogmatic, dialectical approach would 


consider the role of all of the factors mentioned without assuming that one is always the 


ultimate social determiriant, but also without assuming-that some. factors.are.not pre- 
dominant in some historical epochs or in some periods of revolutionary transition. 
In Tabor’s view, perhaps the greatest weakness in Marx’s philosophy of history is the 


fact that it is a “circular analysis” in which the dynamics of capitalism he describes will 
automatically “lead to the overthrow of capitalism and the establishment of socialism.” 
(p. 29) The “directionality” that Marx finds in history is merely asserted, rather than 
proven, and is then used as a wide-ranging explanatory principle. It is true that Marx 
sometimes analyses social transformation this way, and such an approach has spawned 
various mechanistic and rigidly structuralist Marxisms that have caused much theoreti- 
cal and practical mischief. And there is no doubt that Marx deserves some of the blame 
for these developments. But he should be also be given credit for diagnosing at a very 
early point in its history the destructive and self-destructive dynamic that is built into 
capitalism, even if he did not, as Tabor correctly argues, demonstrate that this dynamic 
would necessarily produce a liberatory social transformation. Furthermore, one should 
remember that despite some apparently deterministic accounts of history, Marx also 
stated rather famously that the result of this destructive dynamic would not necessarily 
be socialism, but rather “socialism or barbarism.” And he sometimes recognized that 
either a popular struggle or the lack of such a struggle—not just some abstract laws of 
history—would determine the outcome. 

Tabor goes to some length to argue that Marx’s theories lack the qualities of verifi- 
ability and falsifiability that define a scientific theory, and is thus merely “philosophy.” 
“Philosophy” seems here to be a synonym for “just a matter of opinion.” However, the 
contention that “Marxism is philosophy, not science” (p. 19) is not really very devastat- 
ing, except to kinds of Marxism that hardly deserve serious consideration. Many Marxist 
critical theorists, Marxist humanists, existential and phenomenological Marxists, and 
other non-dogmatic Marxists long ago did their own very sophisticated critique of 
scientistic, positivistic and reductionist Marxism, often on a deeper philosophical level 
than most anarchist critiques. Such theorists have been interested precisely in the value 
of Marxism as philosophy—as dialectical social analysis and critique of ideology. 
Anarchist critics of Marxist orthodoxy need to be in dialogue with such tendencies in 
the Marxian tradition, rather than writing them out of the history of radical thought. 


Getting Out The Anarchist Vote 


Wayne Price’s “Anarchism as Extreme Democracy” is well worth looking at as an 
introduction to issues concerning the relationship between anarchism and democracy. 
He includes informative discussions of both the anarchist critique of democracy and 
democratic critiques of anarchism, in addition to defending the importance of democra- 
cy to anarchist politics. 

The standpoint of the author seems very reasonable. On the one hand he 
forthrightly rejects all illusory and ideological forms of democracy. He contends that 
“a democratic theory which is really radical would strongly deny that the existing 
patriarchal/racist capitalist state is truly democratic, would oppose the whole socially- 
alienated, bureaucratic-military state machine, and would propose instead a democratic 
federation of assemblies and associations. Anything less will gloss over the undemocrat- 
ic, anti-democratic nature of our society and its state.” (p. 38) On the positive side, Price 
presents a strong case for authentic libertarian grassroots democracy as integral to 
anarchist politics, and indeed as a practical necessity—though abstentionist anarchists 


a free communal society similar to that of the early Christians. But they usually reject 
religion as a cohesive social force and propose “that with the destruction of the state 
and oppressive classes, unchained human desire can create and uphold this communal 
society.” Blake, on the other hand, believes that what is also necessary to sustain a free 
community is “mutual love and even faith,” realities “that he sums up in his idea of 
Jesus.” (p. 44) Hobson explains that what Blake means by God or Jesus is not a super- 
natural being but rather “all humans, when they are able to live in love and mutual 
self-sacrifice” and practice the virtues of “mercy, pity, peace, and love.” Satan, on the 
other hand, represents “individual cruelty, sexual and moral hypocrisy” and “human 
institutional oppression,” alias “Congregated Assemblies of wicked men.” (pp. 48-49) 

Hobson points out that Blake was a critic not only of the existing system of domi- 
nation but also of deceptive visions of liberation. On the one hand, he “showed that pure 
or instinctual desire, without a larger vision of human solidarity, could be captured and 
perverted by authoritarian ideas and political forces, and turned into a lust for power,” 
while, on the other hand, he “began dramatizing and criticizing other assumptions of the 
French revolutionaries and the English radicals of the time—among them the idea of an 
enlightened leadership that could guide the people to freedom without their own 
conscious participation; the assumption that one liberating voice could speak for all the 
people; and the belief that the moment of liberation (in Blake’s biblical terms, of 
apocalypse) was determined by God and knowable in advance.” (p. 48) He was thus the 
perfect proto-anarchist, presenting both an inspiring ideal of a liberated community and 
a critique of new forms of domination disguised as liberation. 

Hobson’s analysis is throughout very convincing and conveys some of the truly 
radically libertarian spirit of this great Apostle of Freedom. I would only amend it slight- 
ly. Somehow “mutual self-sacrifice” doesn’t quite describe civic virtue in Blake’s Republic 
of Desire. | would think of it more as the abundant exchange of gifts. And even if “pure 
desire” in isolation from other feelings might lead us astray, it also seems like the perfect 
term for something that he valued very highly: 


Bring me my Bow of burning Gold: 
Bring me my Arrows of desire 

Bring me my Spear: O Clouds Unfold! 
Bring me my Chariot of fire!” 


The Chariot ride leads of course to Utopia, or as Blake puts it, to the New Jerusalem that 
is to be built on the ashes of those “dark Satanic mills” that now infest the land. 

Hobson notes that Blake’s Jesus is important in view of the great masses of people 
who adhere to’Christianity. There is certainly some truth to this. If their Doors of 
Perception were opened, these Christians might see Blake’s Jesus. However, we can hard- 
ly overestimate the challenge facing this anarchist Jesus in today’s world. St. Paul said 
that Jesus was a stumbling block to the Jews and foolishness to the Greeks. I’m afraid that 
Blake’s radical Jesus will be both a stumbling block and utter foolishness for most 
Christians. On the other hand, who knows, he might just fool everybody and wake up 
the living dead. 
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either a popular struggle or the lack of such a struggle—not just some abstract laws of 
history—would determine the outcome. 

Tabor goes to some length to argue that Marx’s theories lack the qualities of verifi- 
ability and falsifiability that define a scientific theory, and is thus merely “philosophy.” 
“Philosophy” seems here to be a synonym for “just a matter of opinion.” However, the 
contention that “Marxism is philosophy, not science” (p. 19) is not really very devastat- 
ing, except to kinds of Marxism that hardly deserve serious consideration. Many Marxist 
critical theorists, Marxist humanists, existential and phenomenological Marxists, and 
other non-dogmatic Marxists long ago did their own very sophisticated critique of 
scientistic, positivistic and reductionist Marxism, often on a deeper philosophical level 
than most anarchist critiques. Such theorists have been interested precisely in the value 
of Marxism as philosophy—as dialectical social analysis and critique of ideology. 
Anarchist critics of Marxist orthodoxy need to be in dialogue with such tendencies in 
the Marxian tradition, rather than writing them out of the history of radical thought. 


Getting Out The Anarchist Vote 


Wayne Price’s “Anarchism as Extreme Democracy” is well worth looking at as an 
introduction to issues concerning the relationship between anarchism and democracy. 
He includes informative discussions of both the anarchist critique of democracy and 
democratic critiques of anarchism, in addition to defending the importance of democra- 
cy to anarchist politics. 

The standpoint of the author seems very reasonable. On the one hand he 
forthrightly rejects all illusory and ideological forms of democracy. He contends that 
“a democratic theory which is really radical would strongly deny that the existing 
patriarchal/racist capitalist state is truly democratic, would oppose the whole socially- 
alienated, bureaucratic-military state machine, and would propose instead a democratic 
federation of assemblies and associations. Anything less will gloss over the undemocrat- 
ic, anti-democratic nature of our society and its state.” (p. 38) On the positive side, Price 
presents a strong case for authentic libertarian grassroots democracy as integral to 
anarchist politics, and indeed as a practical necessity—though abstentionist anarchists 
will probably object (with some justification) that he gives anti-electoral arguments 
rather short shrift. 

Despite its strengths, the article unfortunately often 
stays on a rather general level and leaves the reader waiting 
for more details of the case. Price never explores the really 
difficult problems for anarchist democratic theory. For 
example, he doesn’t really confront adequately the question 
of how extremely decentralized democracy would operate in 
a world of high population, urbanization, economic and 
technological complexity, and, in general, high levels of 
interrelationship and interdependency. Like most other 
advocates of anarchist federative democracy based on 
assemblies, mandated and recallable delegates, etc., he 
doesn’t face a troubling dilemma: that federations based on 
such policies would either be unworkable or would increas- 
ingly develop state-like features. He also sidesteps another 
kev auestion: whether anvthing like the existing urban. 





while, on the other hand, he “began dramatizing and criticizing other assumptions of the 
French revolutionaries and the English radicals of the time—among them the idea of an 
enlightened leadership that could guide the people to freedom without their own 
conscious participation; the assumption that one liberating voice could speak for all the 
people; and the belief that the moment of liberation (in Blake’s biblical terms, of 
apocalypse) was determined by God and knowable in advance.” (p. 48) He was thus the 
perfect proto-anarchist, presenting both an inspiring ideal of a liberated community and 
a critique of new forms of domination disguised as liberation. 

Hobson’s analysis is throughout very convincing and conveys some of the truly 
radically libertarian spirit of this great Apostle of Freedom. I would only amend it slight- 
ly. Somehow “mutual self-sacrifice” doesn’t quite describe civic virtue in Blake’s Republic 
of Desire. | would think of it more as the abundant exchange of gifts. And even if “pure 
desire” in isolation from other feelings might lead us astray, it also seems like the perfect 
term for something that he valued very highly: 


Bring me my Bow of burning Gold: 
Bring me my Arrows of desire 

Bring me my Spear: O Clouds Unfold! 
Bring me my Chariot of fire!” 


The Chariot ride leads of course to Utopia, or as Blake puts it, to the New Jerusalem that 
is to be built on the ashes of those “dark Satanic mills” that now infest the land. 
Hobson notes that Blake’s Jesus is important in view of the great masses of people 
who adhere to’Christianity. There is certainly some truth ro this. If their Doors of 
Perception were opened, these Christians might see Blake’s Jesus. However, we can hard- 


ly overestimate the challenge facing this anarchist Jesus in today’s world. St. Paul said 
that Jesus was a stumbling block to the Jews and foolishness to the Greeks. I’m afraid that 
Blake’s radical Jesus will be both a stumbling block and utter foolishness for most 
Christians. On the other hand, who knows, he might just fool everybody and wake up 
the living dead. 


The Utopians 


The goals of the editorial group of The Utopian are 
admirable: “to reinvigorate the ideal of anarchism” and to 
seek “the threads in today’s world that may, if we can find 
them and follow them, lead to a future worth dying for and 
living in.” (p. 4) They find these threads in the “small ways” 
in which “every day, people live by cooperation, not compe- 
tition,” whether by “filling in for a co-worker, caring for the 
old woman upstairs, helping out at AA meetings, donating 
for hurricane relief.” (p. 3) This seems like an excellent 
focus, and I hope that they will develop this emphasis on 
care, compassion, and cooperation in future issues and 
explore its relationship to the utopian spirit. 

As the great utopian philosopher Martin Buber 
points out in Paths in Utopia, we cannot expect to create a 
coonerative societv.uniess we learn coonemtion.on. the moct 
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Wayne Price’s “Anarchism as Extreme Democracy” is well worth looking at as an 
introduction to issues concerning the relationship between anarchism and democracy. 
He includes informative discussions of both the anarchist critique of democracy and 
democratic critiques of anarchism, in addition to defending the importance of democra- 
cy to anarchist politics. 

The standpoint of the author seems very reasonable. On the one hand he 
forthrightly rejects all illusory and ideological forms of democracy. He contends that 
“a democratic theory which is really radical would strongly deny that the existing 
patriarchal/racist capitalist state is truly democratic, would oppose the whole socially- 
alienated, bureaucratic-military state machine, and would propose instead a democratic 
federation of assemblies and associations. Anything less will gloss over the undemocrat- 
ic, anti-democratic nature of our society and its state.” (p. 38) On the positive side, Price 
presents a strong case for authentic libertarian grassroots democracy as integral to 
anarchist politics, and indeed as a practical necessity—though abstentionist anarchists 
will probably object (with some justification) that he gives anti-electoral arguments 
rather short shrift. 

Despite its strengths, the article unfortunately often 
stays on a rather general level and leaves the reader waiting 
for more details of the case. Price never explores the really 
difficult problems for anarchist democratic theory. For 
example, he doesn’t really confront adequately the question 
of how extremely decentralized democracy would operate in 
a world of high population, urbanization, economic and 
technological complexity, and, in general, high levels of 
interrelationship and interdependency. Like most other 
advocates of anarchist federative democracy based on 
assemblies, mandated and recallable delegates, etc., he 
doesn’t face a troubling dilemma: that federations based on 
such policies would either be unworkable or would increas- 
ingly develop state-like features. He also sidesteps another 
key question: whether anything like the existing urban, 
industrial, technological order is compatible with a truly 
anarchist society. There may, of course, be very good 
answers to such questions, and perhaps they can be 
explored in future issues. 


Jesus the Anar-Christ 


Christopher Z. Hobson’s “Anarchism and William Blake’s Idea of Jesus” constitutes 
a very engaging and perceptive analysis of Blake, the great anarchist utopian poet, artist 
and visionary. This article is by far the most interesting one from the standpoint of utopi- 
an anarchism. 

For Hobson, Blake has a crucial lesson for anarchists. Anarchists, he says, believe in 
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Dring me my /ATrOWS OF desire 
Bring me my Spear: O Clouds Unfold! 
Bring me my Chariot of fire!” 


The Chariot ride leads of course to Utopia, or as Blake puts it, to the New Jerusalem that 
is to be built on the ashes of those “dark Satanic mills” that now infest the land. 
Hobson notes that Blake’s Jesus is important in view of the great masses of people 
who adhere to’Christianity. There is certainly some truth to this. If their Doors of 
Perception were opened, these Christians might see Blake’s Jesus. However, we can hard- 


ly overestimate the challenge facing this anarchist Jesus in today’s world. St. Paul said 
that Jesus was a stumbling block to the Jews and foolishness to the Greeks. I’m afraid that 
Blake’s radical Jesus will be both a stumbling block and utter foolishness for most 
Christians. On the other hand, who knows, he might just fool everybody and wake up 
the living dead. 


The Utopians 


The goals of the editorial group of The Utopian are 
admirable: “to reinvigorate the ideal of anarchism” and to 
seek “the threads in today’s world that may, if we can find 
them and follow them, lead to a future worth dying for and 
living in.” (p. 4) They find these threads in the “small ways” 
in which “every day, people live by cooperation, not compe- 
tition,” whether by “filling in for a co-worker, caring for the 
old woman upstairs, helping out at AA meetings, donating 
for hurricane relief.” (p. 3) This seems like an excellent 
focus, and I hope that they will develop this emphasis on 
care, compassion, and cooperation in future issues and 
explore its relationship to the utopian spirit. 

As the great utopian philosopher Martin Buber 
points out in Paths in Utopia, we cannot expect to create a 
cooperative society unless we learn cooperation on the most 
intimate personal scale. The cooperative commonwealth 
will ultimately be a large community consisting of a multi- 
tude of vital, authentic small communities. Utopia always 
lies at the heart of everyday life. As Gary Snyder says (I 
think very much in the spirit of Blake), the truly realized 
person knows how to “delight in the ordinary.” Ordinary people, ordinary places, ordi- 
nary experiences. Utopia is perhaps in “the final instance” the ecstasy of everyday life! 

The Utopian has brought together a group of thoughtful, intelligent and sophisticat- 
ed writers who have begun a worthwhile project. They seem to be searching for a clear 
focus and sense of direction, as is usual with a new undertaking. Anyone interested in 
serious contemporary anarchist and utopian thought, particularly from a theoretical 


point of view, would do well to follow their progress. 
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Color Ink Toxic? 


To the Fifth Estate: 
I don’t like seeing the use of colored 


seemingly farfetched scenario, for remov- 
ing the tarpaulin from the monument (the 
design of which he dismisses as “lumpish 
and top-heavy”), and says that he was the 
man recalled by the tomb’s sculptor, Jacob 
Epstein, as appearing at the Cafe Royal 
wearing the bronze plaque (shaped like a 
butterfly, according to Crowley) that had 
covered the sculpture’s genitals. 

Contrary to Epstein’s statement quoted 
in the article that “‘a band of artists and 
poets. . .made a raid upon the monument 
and removed this plaque,” Crowley re- 
counts that he removed it by himself, con- 
cealed it under his coat, and left the cem- 
etery with it. Well, who knows. 

By the way, in The Book of Lies (1913) 
Crowley wrote, “While there exists the 
burgess, the hunting man, or any man with 
ideals less than Shelley’s and self-disci- 
pline less than Loyola’s—in short, any 
man who falls far short of myself—I am 
against Anarchy, and for Feudalism.” 

He was a caution. 


Thelema, 
Dingo Dogman 


Fifth Estate note: Maurice Spira, 
whose wonderful art has graced these pages 
for years, including the WTO cover draw- 
ing of issue #355, wrote to say that when 
he visited Wilde’s grave site in the 1980s, 
it was covered with graffiti and the geni- 
tals had been smashed off the statue. 

Also, the standard cause of Wilde’s 
death in a Paris hotel in 1900 is usually 
ascribed to meningitis caused by venereal 
disease. Recently, however, South Afri- 
can researchers put the blame on a relapse 
from a long-standing ear infection. 

There is no clinical evidence to support 
the theory that Wilde had contracted syphi- 
lis, but rather it easily fit the scandal and 
controversy that surrounded the writer. 
Wilde’s years in prison aggravated an al- 
ready existing ear condition for which he 
had an operation in his hotel room several 
weeks before he died. 


Not Science 


BRE friendc. 


Nader O.K. 


To the Fifth Estate: 

I disagree with Walker Lane’s opinion 
in his article, “Saying No to Nader,” in 
your Fall/Winter edition. 

I worked with the Nader campaign here 
in Humboldt County, California. Our lit- 
erature was moderately progressive to radi- 
cal. We reached many people (13 percent 
for Nader), exposing the corporate death 
grip, U.S. imperialism, the prison-indus- 
trial complex, corporate health care, cor- 
porate destruction of the biosphere, the 
subversion of electoral politics by corpo- 
rate cash, U.S. genocide in Iraq, etc. 

Most average Americans don’t have a 
clue about these issues as they’re brain- 
washed by the corporate/state media car- 
tels. How many people did you who sat 
out the election reach? How many are 
reached via obscure anarchist magazines? 

There will be no change when 75 per- 
cent of Americans remain brainwashed. 
Radicals must counter corporate/state pro- 
paganda wherever and whenever possible. 
The Nader campaign provided a great op- 


. portunity for this. 


David Ross 
McKinleyville, Calif. 


e 
Monkey Shines 
To the Fifth Estate: 

I’ve been disturbed lately about all the 
jokes comparing George W. Bush to a 
monkey. (FE note: see BushOrChimp.com, 
uncuriousgeorge.com, etc.). It’s insulting 
to the primates of the world. 

I happen to like monkeys, and don’t 
want the perception of them to be changed 
for the worse. After all, they have it hard 
enough in this world without being com- 
pared to the likes of W. 

Therefore, I’ ve dug out an old poem by 
Guy Lockwood that sums up quite well 
how I feel. 


Julie Herrada 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


They tell me man from monkeys came, 





Guy Lockwood, who authored the poem 
in the column to the left and below, was a 
socialist agitator, cartoonist, and puppe- 
teer, who lived for years in Kalamazoo, 
Mich; he died in the 1940s. In the early 20th 
century, he travied around in a horse-drawn 
wagon agitating for The Cause (socialism). 

In 1918, he edited a journal, The Free- 
man, (from which his photo was taken) and 
published pamphlets. He also ran an art 
and cartooning correspondence school. 

—photo/courtesy Labadie Collection 


No Images 
Dear Fifth Estate: 


I recently subscribed to your publica- | 


tion after seeing a 1995 issue with an 
interesting article; a critique of the Inter- 
net. When I finally received my first issue 
(Fall/Winter 2000), I was rather surprised. 
Color; who needs it? 

Secondly, have you thought about the 
images in the issues? I. doubt you have. 
Could you tell me what led you to waste so 
much space with images, and I shall con- 
centrate on photos because they irritate 
me more than the drawings in this issue. 

What exactly should I be thinking while 
looking at the photo on the first half of 
page one? (FE note: a large color photo of 
marchers at the April 2000 anti-World 
Bank demonstration in Washington DC.) 
What does it tell me? What value does it 
have; what relevance or importance? None 
whatsoever. 


i. 
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publication. 
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Length should not exceed two, 
double-spaced pages. If you are in- 
terested in writing longer responses, 
please contact us. 





Color Ink Toxic? 
To the Fifth Estate: 

I don’t like seeing the use of colored 
inks in the Fifth Estate. I’m afraid they are 
more likely to be toxic; am I wrong? It’s 
nice to be able to use newspaper for mulch 
or kindling, although I do tend to save 
yours. 


Jimmy Griffin 
Palmyra, New Jersey 


Wilde’s Tomb 


To the Fifth Estate: 

While reading “Sexual Anarchy: The 
Monument to Oscar Wilde” in the Fall/ 
Winter 2000 Fifth Estate, the details of the 
controversy surrounding Wilde’s tomb 
seemed familiar to me and I wondered 
where I had previously read about it, then 
Iremembered that it was mentioned by the 
legendary occult figure Aleister Crowley 
(1875-1947) in his autobiographical Con- 
fessions. (The Confessions of Aleister 


Crowley wrote, “While there exists the 

burgess, the hunting man, or any man with 

ideals less than Shelley’s and self-disci- 

pline less than Loyola’s—in short, any 

man who falls far short of myself—I am 

against Anarchy, and for Feudalism.” 
He was a caution. 


Thelema, 
Dingo Dogman 


Fifth Estate note: Maurice Spira, 
whose wonderful art has graced these pages 
for years, including the WTO cover draw- 
ing of issue #355, wrote to say that when 
he visited Wilde’s grave site in the 1980s, 
it was covered with graffiti and the geni- 
tals had been smashed off the statue. 

Also, the standard cause of Wilde’s 
death in a Paris hotel in 1900 is usually 
ascribed to meningitis caused by venereal 
disease. Recently, however, South Afri- 
can researchers put the blame on a relapse 
from a long-standing ear infection. 

There is no clinical evidence to support 
the theory that Wilde had contracted syphi- 
lis, but rather it easily fit the scandal and 
controversy that surrounded the writer. 
Wilde’s years in prison aggravated an al- 
ready existing ear condition for which he 
had an operation in his hotel room several 
weeks before he died. 


Not Science 
FE friends, 

Quite an article in the last FE—by Mosa 
Charlo—on Anxiety Disorders....1liked 
it. But wondering why Mosa checked her- 
self into a mental ward to begin with. And 
even more wondering why, if she’s anti- 
tech, toward the article’s end she’s think- 
ing of having surgery on her stomach! 

Maybe I shouldn’t wonder. Mosa, no 
different from practically all folks on the 
left or into anarchism, still has faith in that 
extraordinarily authoritarian institution 
known as modern medicine. Radical folk, 
in fact—what irony!—are more medically- 
oriented than the rest of the population. I 
guess ‘cause they consider modern medi- 
cine a science. 

But I got news! Modern medicine is no 
science! No more than the prehistoric sha- 
mans had been. No more than the medi- 
eval doctors had been. Why no science? 
Because the living body is self-healine. 


CIUG ADOUT THESE ISSUCS dS TNCY re Dralin~ 
washed by the corporate/state media car- 
tels. How many people did you who sat 
out the election reach? How many are 
reached via obscure anarchist magazines? 

There will be no change when 75 per- 
cent of Americans remain brainwashed. 
Radicals must counter corporate/state pro- 
paganda wherever and whenever possible. 
The Nader campaign provided a great op- 


. portunity for this. 


David Ross 
McKinleyville, Calif. 


Monkey Shines 


To the Fifth Estate: 

I’ ve been disturbed lately about all the 
jokes comparing George W. Bush to a 
monkey. (FE note: see BushOrChimp.com, 
uncuriousgeorge.com, etc.). It’s insulting 
to the primates of the world. 

I happen to like monkeys, and don’t 
want the perception of them to be changed 
for the worse. After all, they have it hard 
enough in this world without being com- 
pared to the likes of W. 

Therefore, I’ ve dug out an old poem by 
Guy Lockwood that sums up quite well 
how I feel. 


Julie Herrada 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


They tell me man from monkeys came, 
With this I might agree. 

But, Gosh all Friday, its a shame, 

Or seemeth so to me, 

To class a monkey with a man. 

Here I arise to say 

It isn’t fair, denounce the plan; 

I just stand for fair play. 


What has a monkey ever done 

To merit such abuse? 

He lives as Nature’s loving son; 
Fashions no creeds obtuse; 

He doesn’t smoke, he doesn’t chew, 
Nor drink white mule or beer, 

And to his mate he’s kind and true, 
Nor rules his child with fear. 


He doesn’t work for any boss, 

Out in his forest, wild, 

But shares his gain, likewise his loss 
With kindred undefiled. 





Guy Lockwood, who authored the poem 
in the column to the left and below, was a 
socialist agitator, cartoonist, and puppe- 
teer, who lived for years in Kalamazoo, 
Mich; he died in the 1940s. In the early 20th 
century, he travled around ina horse-drawn 
wagon agitating for The Cause (socialism). 

In 1918, he edited a journal, The Free- 
man, (from which his photo was taken) and 
published pamphlets. He also ran an art 
and cartooning correspondence school. 

—photo/courtesy Labadie Collection 


No Images 
Dear Fifth Estate: 

I recently subscribed to your publica- 
tion after seeing a 1995 issue with an 
interesting article; a critique of the Inter- 
net. When I finally received my first issue 
(Fall/Winter 2000), I was rather surprised. 
Color; who needs it? ‘ 

Secondly, have you thought about the 
images in the tssues? I doubt you have. 
Could you tell me what led you to waste so 
much space with images, and I shall con- 
centrate on photos because .they irritate 
me more than the drawings in this issue. 

What exactly should I be thinking while 
looking at the photo on the first half of 
page one? (FE note: a large color photo of 
marchers at the April 2000 anti-World 
Bank demonstration in Washington DC.) 
What does it tell me? What value does it 
have; what relevance or importance? None 
whatsoever. 

Don’t you think we can more or less 
visualize a demo in our minds without 
wasting 435.2 square centimeters? The 
same goes for the second photo on page 
one (98.77 cm?); pointless image. In case 
you feel there is no better way to capture 
slogans carried around at demos, I’d sug- 
gest, treat them as what they are, text. 

The rest of the images in the paper 
more or less follow the same tendency, 
images pointlessly included, images (pho- 
tos especially) which do not add anything 
to the text. 

All in all, 2044.88 cm? of photos which 
amounts to 2.373 pages! Well, you might 
ask, why this pedantic interest in square 
centimeters? 

The answer is that besides the waste of 
space, I worry more about the meaning 
and consequences of this tendency. We 
live in a social order where images play a 
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thing received, but all letters are 
read by our staff and considered for 
publication. 

Typed letters or ones on disk are 
appreciated, but not required. 
Length should not exceed two, 
double-spaced pages. If you are in- 
terested in writing longer responses, 
please contact us. 





Color Ink Toxic? 
To the Fifth Estate: 

I don’t like seeing the use of colored 
inks in the Fifth Estate. I’m afraid they are 
more likely to be toxic; am I wrong? It’s 
nice to be able to use newspaper for mulch 
or kindling, although I do tend to save 
yours. 


Jimmy Griffin 
Palmyra, New Jersey 


Wilde’s Tomb 


To the Fifth Estate: 

While reading “Sexual Anarchy: The 
Monument to Oscar Wilde” in the Fall/ 
Winter 2000 Fifth Estate, the details of the 
controversy surrounding Wilde’s tomb 
seemed familiar to me and I wondered 
where I had previously read about it, then 
Iremembered that it was mentioned by the 
legendary occult figure Aleister Crowley 
(1875-1947) in his autobiographical Con- 
fessions. (The Confessions of Aleister 
Crowley, John Symonds and Kenneth 
Grant, eds..Penguin Arkana, 1989. Re- 
portedly finished in the late 1920s but not 
completely published until 1969). 

Because Confessions was dictated un- 
der the influence of heroin, not to mention 
what some regard as Crowley’s megalo- 
mania, itis highly suspect on many factual 
issues, but is still interesting and enter- 
taining. 

In Confessions Crowley, in typical fash- 
ion, places himself at the center of the 
Wilde tomb affair. He claims credit, in a 


Also, the standard cause of Wilde's 
death in a Paris hotel in 1900 is usually 
ascribed to meningitis caused by venereal 
disease. Recently, however, South Afri- 
can researchers put the blame on a relapse 
from a long-standing ear infection. 

There is no clinical evidence to support 
the theory that Wilde had contracted syphi- 
lis, but rather it easily fit the scandal and 
controversy that surrounded the writer. 
Wilde’s years in prison aggravated an al- 
ready existing ear condition for which he 
had an operation in his hotel room several 
weeks before he died. 


Not Science 
FE friends, 

Quite an article in the last FE—by Mosa 
Charlo—on Anxiety Disorders.... liked 
it. But wondering why Mosa checked her- 
self into a mental ward to begin with. And 
even more wondering why, if she’s anti- 
tech, toward the article’s end she’s think- 
ing of having surgery on her stomach! 

Maybe I shouldn’t wonder. Mosa, no 
different from practically all folks on the 
left or into anarchism, still has faith in that 
extraordinarily authoritarian institution 
known as modern medicine. Radical folk, 
in fact—what irony!—are more medically- 
oriented than the rest of the population. I 
guess ‘cause they consider modern medi- 
cine a science. 

But I got news! Modern medicine is no 
science! No more than the prehistoric sha- 
mans had been. No more than the medi- 
eval doctors had been. Why no science? 
Because the living body is self-healing, 
self-sustaining. Any wound or infection, 
if kept clean, will, however slowly, heal 
itself, though sometimes not without a 
one-, two-, or three-day fast. 

Mosa’s stomach trouble would be no 
exception to this naturalism, this anarcho- 
healthcare. And that’s the true-blue sci- 
ence. 


S. Colman 

FE Note: S. Colman is the author of No 
More Medical Bills and Anarcho- 
Healthcare 


jJoKes comparing George W. Bush to a 
monkey. (FE note: see BushOrChimp.com, 
uncuriousgeorge.com, etc.). It’s insulting 
to the primates of the world. 

I happen to like monkeys, and don’t 
want the perception of them to be changed 
for the worse. After all, they have it hard 
enough in this world without being com- 
pared to the likes of W. 

Therefore, I’ ve dug out an old poem by 
Guy Lockwood that sums up quite well 
how I feel. 


Julie Herrada 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


They tell me man from monkeys came, 
With this I might agree. 

But, Gosh all Friday, its a shame, 

Or seemeth so to me, 

To class a monkey with a man. 

Here J arise to say 

It isn’t fair, denounce the plan; 

I just stand for fair play. 


What has a monkey ever done 

To merit such abuse? 

He lives as Nature’s loving son; 
Fashions no creeds obtuse; 

He doesn’t smoke, he doesn’t chew, 
Nor drink white mule or beer, 

And to his mate he’s kind and true, 
Nor rules his child with fear. 


He doesn’t work for any boss, 

Out in his forest, wild, 

But shares his gain, likewise his loss 
With kindred undefiled. 

He never built a private fence 

Around his cocoa tree, 

Nor put up signs, “Keep off the Grass!” 


The monkey, far as I can see 

Has lived life as he should. 

You say man came from Monkey? Bah! 
That theory is no good. 

At least if it is really true, 

Get ready, pack your sack, 

For I am sure that I can show 

We really should go BACK. 

—Guy Lockwood 


net. When I finally received my first issue 
(Fall/Winter 2000), I was rather surprised. 
Color; who needs it? 

Secondly, have you thought about the 
images in the issues? I doubt you have. 
Could you tell me what led you to waste so 
much space with images, and I shall con- 
centrate on photos because they irritate 
me more than the drawings in this issue. 

What exactly should I be thinking while 
looking at the photo on the first half of 
page one? (FE note: a large color photo of 
marchers at the April 2000 anti-World 
Bank demonstration in Washington DC.) 
What does it tell me? What value does it 
have; what relevance or importance? None 
whatsoever. 

Don’t you think we can more or less 
visualize a demo in our minds without 
wasting 435.2 square centimeters? The 
same goes for the second photo on page 
one (98.77 cm’); pointless image. In case 
you feel there is no better way to capture 
slogans carried around at demos, I’d sug- 
gest, treat them as what they are, text. 

The rest of the images in the paper 
more or less follow the same tendency, 
images pointlessly included, images (pho- 
tos especially) which do not add anything 
to the text. 

All in all, 2044.88 cm? of photos which 
amounts to 2.373 pages! Well, you might 
ask, why this pedantic interest in square 
centimeters? 

The answer is that besides the waste of 
space, I worry more about the meaning 
and consequences of this tendency. We 
live in a social order where images play a 
not insignificant role. What role? I hope I — 
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don’t have to refer to the multiple criti- 
cisms of the role of images within the 
present framework of social relationships. 

Please don’t turn FE into a “news” 
paper; “news” are always messages of 
power and images usually increase their 
manipulatory. content and effect. As an- 
other reader said, it was better when there 
were theoretical texts, less self-congratu- 
latory accounts of “how we faced the cops” 
in this and that city. Not that I think demos 
are not important; they are. I participated 
in the anti-WTO protests on Sept. 26 and 
felt a great deal of satisfaction from the 
outcome of them. But I would never go as 
far as boring people with fairy tales about 
street battle bravery or anti-cop demo strat- 
egy, lengthy narratives. There are more 
important things to say about IMF, WTO, 
etc., than what the cops did, or didn’t use, 
etc. 

Moreover, if I look at the message on 
the back page (FE note: an anti-technol- 
ogy poster), I cannot help but think that 
you have failed to resist the infection of 
advertising. One does not need to read 
theoreticians like Guy Debord to realize 
that communication seems to be replaced 
entirely by advertising. The image is not 
only a parody of ads, counter-ad, it is 
formally an ad!!! And, this is more or less 
true about most photos in the issue. 


Roman Dergam 
Prague, Czech Republic 


Peter Werbe responds: As you indi- 
cate, the power of the image dominates 
within the spectacle of modern society as 
enunciated a generation ago by Debord 
and the Situationists. But, perhaps contra- 
dictorily, they were fond of using images 
to illustrate their texts, and their idea of 
détournement, rendering an ad or comic 
strip so it made its opposite point or an 
ironical one, was used as well. 

It’s also easy to agree, that the empty 
image predominates in much of what 
passes for today’s journalism with the 
standard being People magazine, and other 
such popular rubbish. Readers expect 
short, facile articles accompanied by pho- 
tos that titillate or affirm already held 





we see what has to be destroyed. 


For Active 
Nihbilism 


n March, a Washington Post reporter 
‘called in pursuit of a story on a series 
of anti-development arsons by the 
Earth Liberation Front. She evidently 
thought that ELF acts are exclusively the 
work of grizzled “eco-terrorists” in the Wild 
West The shocker is that the recent arsons 
happened on Long Island, and that four teen- 
agers had been arrested. 
Just a day or so later, I was in Southern 
California when freshman Andy Williams 
shot 15 people, killing two, at his San 
Diego high school. U.S. Secretary of Edu- 
cation Rod Paige commented on the need 
“to know more about our young people 
and to find out where all this rage comes 
from. Rage, despair, a sense of emptiness, cynicism. Each on the rise, each testifying to an increasingly unhealthy, 
pathological society. 

As the Situationists once said, there’s passive nihilism and there’s active nihilism. An indifferent, jaded postmodern ethos 
is home to the former; a now emerging resistance, a refusal to accept the reigning death march this culture is on, marks the 
latter. 2002, in my opinion, is going to see more folks, especially youth, break ranks and oppose this dying order. 

In People magazine of all places (“Death at Work,” January 15, 2001), Dr. James Cavanaugh observed that “for many 
people, the workplace is the last intact social structure in their world—the only organizational structure left that involves 
regular contact with their fellow human beings.” 

Outbursts of homicidal violence are even more likely to occur at work than at school. What an incredible situation obtains 
when the only intact sphere of content and contact left is more and more likely to be the scene of a murderous rampage. Mike 
Males of University of California-Santa Cruz recently noted that a mass shooting happens every ten days, and frequency 
is on the rise. 

So many ways to see the toll of a decomposing, destructive civilization. Over a hundred plant and animal species go 
extinct per day; global warming; the oceans dying; etc. Children gunning down children, or crushing them in imitation of 

“professional wrestlers.” 

“The purpose of school is to kick the animal out of us,” says Fifth Estate contributor Pat Halley. And what of all the kids 
who don’t shoot, but who want to? A lot of people wonder aloud why there aren’t even more violent deaths in the grade 
schools and high schools. 

Again, the choice between passive nihilism and active nihilism. The choice between the suicide of despair-driven lashing 
out, versus focused, informed blows against the empire of lies and destruction. I’m betting on the latter. 


—John Zerzan 


The Earth is not a thing to dominate, 


nor is it something that can be returned to 
some pure, pristine, pastoral, prehuman, 
natural state. Humans are nature, con- 
scious of itself, therefore, it is our respon- 
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important things to say about IMF, WTO, 
etc., than what the cops did, or didn’t use, 
eicy 

Moreover, if I look at the message on 
the back page (FE note: an anti-technol- 
ogy poster), I cannot help but think that 
you have failed to resist the infection of 
advertising. One does not need to read 
theoreticians like Guy Debord to realize 
that communication seems to be replaced 
entirely by advertising. The image is not 
only a parody of ads, counter-ad, it is 
formally an ad!!! And, this is more or less 
true about most photos in the issue. 


Roman Dergam 
Prague, Czech Republic 


Peter Werbe responds: As you indi- 
cate, the power of the image dominates 
within the spectacle of modern society as 
enunciated a generation ago by Debord 
and the Situationists. But, perhaps contra- 
dictorily, they were fond of using images 
to illustrate their texts, and their idea of 
détournement, rendering an ad or comic 
strip so it made its opposite point or an 
ironical one, was used as well. 

It’s also easy to agree, that the empty 
image predominates in much of what 
passes for today’s journalism with the 
standard being People magazine, and other 
such popular rubbish. Readers expect 
short, facile articles accompanied by pho- 
tos that titillate or affirm already held 
beliefs. 

Does the Fifth Estate do that? I hope 
not. I did the graphic design on the front 
page in question and used the photos, not 
as a substitute for people’s imagining of 
the text, nor to communicate the message 
of their signs. Rather, to illustrate people 
breaking rules and confronting institu- 
tions of oppression. 


we see what has to be destroyed. 


nor is it something that can be returned to 
some pure, pristine, pastoral, prehuman, 
natural state. Humans are nature, con- 
scious of itself, therefore, it is our respon- 
sibility to cultivate a very possible earthly 
paradise. Literally, it is the calling of all 
anarchist socialists to make people knowl- 
edgeable that this planet is our garden to 
cultivate. 


also a human creation, but we can culti- 
vate a more beautiful garden. This does 
not mean the elimination of the wild. The 


SHO TO PCOPie, KITTME CWO, at TMS oOdall 
Diego high school. U.S. Secretary of Edu- 
cation Rod Paige commented on the need 
“to know more about our young people 
and to find out where all this rage comes 
from. "Rage, despair, a sense of emptiness, cynicism. Each on the rise, each testifying to an increasingly unhealthy, 
pathological society. 

As the Situationists once said, there’s passive nihilism and there’s active nihilism. An indifferent, jaded postmodern ethos 
is home to the former; a now emerging resistance, a refusal to accept the reigning death march this culture is on, marks the 
latter. 2002, in my opinion, is going to see more folks, especially youth, break ranks and oppose this dying order. 

In People magazine of all places (“Death at Work,” January 15, 2001), Dr. James Cavanaugh observed that “for many 
people, the workplace is the last intact social structure in their world—the only organizational structure left that involves 
regular contact with their fellow human beings.” 

Outbursts of homicidal violence are even more likely to occur at work than at school. What an incredible situation obtains 
when the only intact sphere of content and contact left is more and more likely to be the scene of a murderous rampage. Mike 
Males of University of California-Santa Cruz recently noted that a mass shooting happens every ten days, and frequency 
is on the rise. 

So many ways to see the toll of a decomposing, destructive civilization. Over a hundred plant and animal species go 
extinct per day; global warming; the oceans dying; etc. Children gunning down children, or crushing them in imitation of 
“professional wrestlers.” : 

“The purpose of school is to kick the animal out of us,” says Fifth Estate contributor Pat Halley. And what of all the kids 
who don’t shoot, but who want to? A lot of people wonder aloud why there aren’t even more violent deaths in the grade 
schools and high schools. 

Again, the choice between passive nihilism and active nihilism. The choice between the suicide of despair-driven lashing 
out, versus focused, informed blows against the empire of lies and destruction. I’m betting on the latter. 





—John Zerzan 
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wild becomes our responsibility to pre- 
serve as part of our garden. The garden 
that Iengender and nurture is a mix of wild 
places, a mix of wild and planned, and 
planned. Failure to create our garden is 
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For the Garden 
Dear Fifth Estate Folk: 
As an anarchist socialist, and an or- 


ganic grower, although I prefer the label 
of ecological over organic, I am tired and 
perturbed by people claiming to be anar- 
chist and engaging in acts of destroying 
plants that have nothing whatsoever to do 
with genetic engineering. 

Obviously, such people know nothing 
about growing and the history of cultivat- 
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Writing from the garden, 
Will Petry 
Williston Park, N.Y. 





Peter Werbe responds: As you indi- 
cate, the power of the image dominates 
within the spectacle of modern society as 
enunciated a generation ago by Debord 
and the Situationists. But, perhaps contra- 
dictorily, they were fond of using images 
to illustrate their texts, and their idea of 
détournement, rendering an ad or comic 
strip so it made its opposite point or an 
ironical one, was used as well. 

It’s also easy to agree, that the empty 
image predominates in much of what 
passes for today’s journalism with the 
standard being People magazine, and other 
such popular rubbish. Readers expect 
short, facile articles accompanied by pho- 
tos that titillate or affirm already held 
beliefs. 

Does the Fifth Estate do that? I hope 
not. I did the graphic design on the front 
page in question and used the photos, not 
as a substitute for people’s imagining of 
the text, nor to communicate the message 
of their signs. Rather, to illustrate people 
breaking rules and confronting institu- 
tions of oppression. 


For the Garden 


Dear Fifth Estate Folk: 

As an anarchist socialist, and an or- 
ganic grower, although I prefer the label 
of ecological over organic, I am tired and 
perturbed by people claiming to be anar- 
chist and engaging in acts of destroying 
plants that have nothing whatsoever to do 
with genetic engineering. 

Obviously, such people know nothing 
about growing and the history of cultivat- 
ing. They would do well by starting with 
the great anarchist socialist theorist and 
gardener, Peter Kropotkin’s, Fields, Fac- 
tories, and Workshops, or a more aptly 
updated version by Colin Ward, Fields, 
Factories, and Workshops Tomorrow. 

Persons who destroy non-genetically 
engineered plants and leave behind the 
international anarchist socialist circle “A” 
symbol have forgotten or do not know that 
the first principle of anarchist socialism 
has always been that first we create, then 


extinet per day, global warming, the oceans dying, etc. Children gunning down children, or crushing them in imitation of 
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“The purpose of school is to kick the animal out of us,” says Fifth Estate contributor Pat Halley. And what of all the kids 
who don’t shoot, but who want to? A lot of people wonder aloud why there aren’t even more violent deaths in the grade 


schools and high schools. 


Again, the choice between passive nihilism and active nihilism. The choice between the suicide of despair-driven lashing 
out, versus focused, informed blows against the empire of lies and destruction. I’m betting on the latter. 


—John Zerzan 


we see what has to be destroyed. 

The Earth is not a thing to dominate, 
nor is it something that can be returned to 
some pure, pristine, pastoral, prehuman, 
natural state. Humans are nature, con- 
scious of itself, therefore, it is our respon- 
sibility to cultivate a very possible earthly 
paradise. Literally, it is the calling of all 
anarchist socialists to make people knowl- 
edgeable that this planet is our garden to 
cultivate. 

Yes, social and ecological ugliness are 
also a human creation, but we can culti- 
vate a more beautiful garden. This does 
not mean the elimination of the wild. The 
wild becomes our responsibility to pre- 
serve as part of our garden. The garden 
that lengender and nurture is a mix of wild 
places, a mix of wild and planned, and 
planned. Failure to create our garden is 
our failure. Ignorance has always been the 
enemy of freedom. 


Writing from the garden, 
Will Petry 
Williston Park, N.Y. 
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an issue 


For librarians, archivists, and 
subscribers who note such details, 


this is Vol. 37, #1, our 356th edition. 
In 2001, there were no issues printed 
for Vol. 36 which corresponds with 
the date of first publication. This 
issue follows Vol. 35, #2. 
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IN 1936 SPAIN: 
A New World Was Possible 





Anarchist militia women. The CNT, mobilized the entire 





population to defend the revolution from the fascists 


The CNT in the Spanish Revolution, Vol. 1, 
by José Peirats, translated by Paul Sharkey, 
edited by Chris Ealham, 348 pp., 24pp. pho- 
tographs; The Meltzer Press, P.O. Box 35, 
Hastings, East Sussex TN34 2UX, England, 
2001 WIB ph. Also available through AK 
Press and Left Bank Books in North America 


he first time I heard the slogan that 
adorns our front page, “Another World 
Is Possible,” was during the Nov. 17-18, 
2001 demonstrations which I attended with 
several other Fifth Estate staff people at the 
Ft. Benning, Georgia, School of the Ameri- 
cas. 
At the conclusion of an energetic and 
creative giant puppet pageant, the over 
one hundred participants dropped their 
props and ran into the assembled crowd of 
thousands shouting, “Is another world pos- 
sible? Is another world possible,?” to which 
we thunderously roared back, “Yes!” 
But those of us living in the modern era 
of the mega-state and global capitalism 


of revolutionary definitions could occur 
in our lifetime. Our forces seem so inad- 
equate against those fielded by power and 
greed, that many of push us ahead more 
out of ethical imperative rather than a 
sense of historical destiny. 

But history is not without its examples 
of how ordinary people can not only change 
their own lives, but that of an entire soci- 
ety. The most dramatic representation of 
this process was contained within the few 
years of the successes of the Spanish Revo- 
lution at the end of the 1930s. 

To be sure, contemporary society is 
much different and more complex than 
Spain, but to read the accounts and see 
photos of an entire society..of ordinary 
men and women who overthrew a whole 
rotten, corrupt, violent, social order and 


Ordinary men and women 
overthrew a whole rotten, cor- 
rupt, violent, social order & re- 
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replaced it with revolutionary ideals that 
worked in practice has inspired two sub- 
sequent generations to believe that, in- 
deed, another world is possible, even given 
revolutionary Spain’s ultimate defeat by 
an unholy alliance of fascists, commu- 
nists and the liberal democracies. (See 
Objectivity and Liberal Scholarship by 
Noam Chomsky, with my introduction, 
available from Black & Red for details of 
the betrayals.) 

José Pierats’ wonderful and detailed 
history of the people and the revolution- 
ary labor organization, the CNT, that was 
part of what brought The Ideal to fruition 
should be required reading for anyone 
who poses the opening slogan as a ques- 
tion rather than a statement. 

The Meltzer Press (to which I am grate- 
ful) provided a mini-review of this title by 
Prof. Paul Preston, Principe de Asturias 
Professor of Contemporary History, at the 
London School of Economics, so I will 
gladly defer to him to finish this, although 
I have a further note at the end. 

—Peter Werbe 


osé Pierats’ The CNT in the Spanish Revo- 

lution (3 volumes) is the most detailed his- 
tory to date of the million-strong revolution- 
ary trade union, the CNT, and of its 
grassroots supporters, who, in July 1936, 
embarked upon the most far-reaching of all 
twentieth-century revolutionary experi- 
ments. 

It is the history of the giddy years of 
political change and hope in 1930s Spain, 
when the so-called “generation of °36,” 
Peirats’ own generation, rose up against 
the oppressive structures of Spanish soci- 
ety. It is also a history of a revolution that 
failed, crushed in the jaws of its enemies 
on both the democratic-left and the reac- 
tionary right. 

Containing a bounty of original docu- 
ments produced by the trade unions, revo- 
lutionary assemblies and rural and indus- 
trial collectives of the 1930s, many of 
which are unavailable elsewhere, the book 
explores the new social, economic and 
cultural arrangements that were introduced 


in the streets, fields and factories of re- 
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Spanish Civil War. 

José Peirats’ The CNT in the Spanish 
Revolution is.a landmark in the historiog- 
raphy of the Spanish Civil War. Without 
it, the role of anarchism in that conflict 
could never be reconstructed. It is effec- 
tively the official CNT history of the war, 
passionate, partisan but, above all, intelli- 
gent. 

Its huge sweeping canvas covers all 
areas of the anarchist experience—the 
spontaneous militias, the revolutionary 
collectives, the moral dilemmas occa- 
sioned by the clash of revolutionary ideals 
and the stark reality of the war effort 
against Franco and his German Nazi and 
Italian fascist allies. Originally published 
in Toulouse, France, in the early 1950s, it 
was a rarity anxiously searched for by 
historians and others who gleefully pil- 
laged its wealth of documentation. 

These new volumes are accompanied 
by superb introductions and detailed notes 
supplied by Chris Ealham. The notes are 
fascinating, full of erudition lightly worn. 
Not only do they turn the volumes into a 
splendid aid to research, but the astonish- 
ing tale of starvation, prison and exile that 
lies behind the saga of the book’s comple- 
tion is compellingly readable and a minor 
classic of historical reconstruction. 

—Paul Preston 


Pp Preston ably summarizes the excite- 
ment available to the reader who is ei- 
ther new to the events of Spain or those long 
familiar with its admirable history. 

The accompanying photos are almost 
worth the price of the book for inthem one 
sees the human face of anew society. Men 
and women often beaming proudly at the 
camera, realizing what they have accom- 
plished. 

Returning one more time to the open- 
ing slogan: It was posed somewhat differ- 
ently during those days by anarchist mili- 
tia leader Buenaventura Durruti during an 
interview with a reporter from the TJo- 
ronto Star cited in the Peirats book: “We 
are going to inherit the earth; there is not 
the slightest doubt about that. ...We carry 
a new world here, in our hearts. That 
world is growing this minute.” 
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Anarchist militia women. The CNT, mobilized the entire 
population to defend the revolution from the fascists 


The CNT in the Spanish Revolution, Vol. 1, 
by José Peirats, translated by Paul Sharkey, 
edited by Chris Ealham, 348 pp., 24pp. pho- 
tographs; The Meltzer Press, P.O. Box 35, 
Hastings, East Sussex TN34 2UX, England, 
2001 WIB ph. Also available through AK 
Press and Left Bank Books in North America 


he first time I heard the slogan that 

adorns our front page, “Another World 
Is Possible,” was during the Nov. 17-18, 
2001 demonstrations which I attended with 
several other Fifth Estate staff people at the 
Ft. Benning, Georgia, School of the Ameri- 
cas. 

At the conclusion of an energetic and 
creative giant puppet pageant, the over 
one hundred participants dropped their 
props and ran into the assembled crowd of 
thousands shouting, “Is another world pos- 
sible? Is another world possible,?” to which 
we thunderously roared back, “Yes!” 

But those of us living in the modern era 
of the mega-state and global capitalism 
have to be at least somewhat whistling in 
the dark to affirm the notion that a change 


of revolutionary definitions could occur 
in our lifetime. Our forces seem so inad- 
equate against those fielded by power and 
greed, that many of push us ahead more 
out of ethical imperative rather than a 
sense of historical destiny. 

But history is not without its examples 
of how ordinary people can not only change 
their own lives, but that of an entire soci- 
ety. The most dramatic representation of 
this process was contained within the few 
years of the successes of the Spanish Revo- 
lution at the end of the 1930s. 

To be sure, contemporary society is 
much different and more complex than 
Spain, but to read the accounts and see 
photos of an entire society of ordinary 
men and women who overthrew a whole 
rotten, corrupt, violent, social order and 


Ordinary men and women 
overthrew a whole rotten, cor- 
rupt, violent, social order & re- 
placed it with revolutionary 
ideals that worked in practice. 


tron Father than a statement. 

The Meltzer Press (to which I am grate- 
ful) provided a mini-review of this title by 
Prof. Paul Preston, Principe de Asturias 
Professor of Contemporary History, at the 
London School of Economics, so I will 
gladly defer to him to finish this, although 
I have a further note at the end. 

—Peter Werbe 


osé Pierats’ The CNT in the Spanish Revo- 

lution (3 volumes) is the most detailed his- 
tory to date of the million-strong revolution- 
ary trade union, the CNT, and of its 
grassroots supporters, who, in July 1936, 
embarked upon the most far-reaching of all 
twentieth-century revolutionary experi- 
ments. 

It is the history of the giddy years of 
political change and hope in 1930s Spain, 
when the so-called “generation of ‘36,” 
Peirats’ own generation, rose up against 
the oppressive structures of Spanish soci- 
ety. Itis also a history of a revolution that 
failed, crushed in the jaws of its enemies 
on both the democratic-left and the reac- 
tionary right. 

Containing a bounty of original docu- 
ments produced by the trade unions, revo- 
lutionary assemblies and rural and indus- 
trial collectives of the 1930s, many of 
which are unavailable elsewhere, the book 
explores the new social, economic and 
cultural arrangements that were introduced 
in the streets, fields and factories of re- 
publican Spain, a history which has fre- 
quently been lost within the history of the 
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was a rarity anxiously searched for by 
historians and others who gleefully pil- 
laged its wealth of documentation. 

These new volumes are accompanied 
by superb introductions and detailed notes 
supplied by Chris Ealham. The notes are 
fascinating, full of erudition lightly worn. 
Not only do they turn the volumes into a 
splendid aid to research, but the astonish- 
ing tale of starvation, prison and exile that 
lies behind the saga of the book’s comple- 
tion is compellingly readable and a minor 
classic of historical reconstruction. 

—Paul Preston 


aul Preston ably summarizes the excite- 

ment available to the reader who is ei- 
ther new to the events of Spain or those long 
familiar with its admirable history. 

The accompanying photos are almost 
worth the price of the book for in them one 
sees the human face of anew society. Men 
and women often beaming proudly at the 
camera, realizing what they have accom- 
plished. 

Returning one more time to the open- 


, ing slogan: It was posed somewhat differ- 


ently during those days by anarchist mili- 
tia leader Buenaventura Durruti during an 
interview with a reporter from the To- 
ronto Star cited in the Peirats book: “We 
are going to inherit the earth; there is not 
the slightest doubt about that. .. .We carry 
a new: world here, in our hearts. That 
world is growing this minute.” 
Is a new world possible? 





Judith Malina’s 
Poetry 


Continued from Page 11 


after Fredy Perlman died but keeps its 
back list in print.) And my own publishing 
collective Autonomedia distributes Black 
& Red. All very incestuous no doubt. So, 
don’t take my word for it. 

I expected certain things of Judith’s 
book, for example poems on Julian’s 
death—which indeed are here and even 
more moving and even spookier than I 
expected (such as “Return Summons,” an 
actual ghost poem). Having heard Judith’s 
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And it isn’t much to them, 
That I am suffering, 

As long as I weep promptly 
When they say “Action!” 


Action is suffering. 

The director says “Action!” 
And I restrain only 

The holding back of tears. 


Like much of Judith’s poetry this one 
works because sentiment shaped and held 
in by metaphysical wit never falls toward 
idle tears. One thickness of paper sepa- 
rates bathos from true sadness. 

I also expected good poems about the- 
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in earth or heaven. 


From Maria Piscator I learned 

that the upper part of the body, 

grows out of the pelvis 

as if it were a flower 

which widens like the cup of the tulip, 
and extends with arms and wrists 

that petal’s arc, while always 

the pistil within 

keeps the head rising. 


From Valerie Bettis I learned 

that the space of the stage 

is created by the direction of the body, 
and that by turning towards it 
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expressed 
in the verticality of the body. 


The last line leads on to an aspect of the 
work I didn’t expect, Judith’s Jewish (even 
Kabbalist) mysticism, and the arguments 
with God (see for example “Graceless 
After Meals’). This puts her anarcho-paci- 
fism in a new light for me, and in a deeper 
perspective. 

In any normal healthy country (if such 
existed) Judith Malina would of course 
long ago have been declared a Living 
Treasure, and the Living Theatre would 
have been given a permanent home in 
New York. 


Milliane af neonle would know and 
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he first time I heard the slogan that 
adorns our front page, “Another World 
Is Possible,” was during the Nov. 17-18, 
2001 demonstrations which I attended with 
several other Fifth Estate staff people at the 
Ft. Benning, Georgia, School of the Ameri- 
cas. 
At the conclusion of an energetic and 
creative giant puppet pageant, the over 
one hundred participants dropped their 
props and ran into the assembled crowd of 
thousands shouting, “Is another world pos- 
sible? Is another world possible,?” to which 
we thunderously roared back, “Yes!” 
But those of us living in the modern era 
of the mega-state and global capitalism 
have to be at least somewhat whistling in 
the dark to affirm the notion that a change 


of how ordinary people can not only change 
their own lives, but that of an entire soci- 
ety. The most dramatic representation of 
this process was contained within the few 
years of the successes of the Spanish Revo- 
lution at the end of the 1930s. 

To be sure, contemporary society is 
much different and more complex than 
Spain, but to read the accounts and see 
photos of an entire society of ordinary 
men and women who overthrew a whole 
rotten, corrupt, violent, social order and 


Ordinary men and women 
overthrew a whole rotten, cor- 
rupt, violent, social order & re- 
placed it with revolutionary 
ideals that worked in practice. 


political change and hope in 1930s Spain, 
when the so-called “generation of ‘36,” 
Peirats’ own generation, rose up against 
the oppressive structures of Spanish soci- 
ety. It is also a history of a revolution that 
failed, crushed in the jaws of its enemies 
on both the democratic-left and the reac- 
tionary right. 

Containing a bounty of original docu- 
ments produced by the trade unions, revo- 
lutionary assemblies and rural and indus- 
trial collectives of the 1930s, many of 
which are unavailable elsewhere, the book 
explores the new social, economic and 
cultural arrangements that were introduced 
in the streets, fields and factories of re- 
publican Spain, a history which has fre- 
quently been lost within the history of the 


familiar with its admirable history. 

The accompanying photos are almost 
worth the price of the book for in them one 
sees the human face of anew society. Men 
and women often beaming proudly at the 
camera, realizing what they have accom- 
plished. 

Returning one more time to the open- 
ing slogan: It was posed somewhat differ- 
ently during those days by anarchist mili- 
tia leader Buenaventura Durruti during an 
interview with a reporter from the To- 
ronto Star cited in the Peirats book: “We 
are going to inherit the earth; there is not 
the slightest doubt about that. .. .We carry 
a new: world here, in our hearts. That 
world is growing this minute.” 

Is anew world possible? 





Judith Malina’s 
Poetry 


Continued from Page 11 


after Fredy Perlman died but keeps its 
back list in print.) And my own publishing 
collective Autonomedia distributes Black 
& Red. All very incestuous no doubt. So, 
don’t take my word for it. 

I expected certain things of Judith’s 
book, for example poems on Julian’s 
death—which indeed are here and even 
more moving and even spookier than I 
expected (such as “Return Summons,” an 
actual ghost poem). Having heard Judith’s 
own hilarious accounts of working in the 
movies I counted on wry comments about 
Hollywood like: 


On the Set 


Now they will ask me to weep, 
And I'll turn into Hecuba for them. 
And they will be amazed, 

How I can make tears flow 
Anytime they say “Action!” 


So it is: Action is suffering. 
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And it isn’t much to them, 
That I am suffering, 

As long as I weep promptly 
When they say “Action!” 


Action is suffering. 

The director says “Action!” 
And I restrain only 

The holding back of tears. 


Like much of Judith’s poetry this one 
works because sentiment shaped and held 
in by metaphysical wit never falls toward 
idle tears. One thickness of paper sepa- 
rates bathos from true sadness. 

I also expected good poems about the- 
ater, and there are many. My favorite, 
“Dance Teachers,” constitutes both a mani- 
festo and an excellent poem, a rare combi- 
nation: 


Dance Teachers 


From Beatrice Stavrova I learned 

to reach, not only as if I were reaching 
for the most beautiful thing 

in earth or heaven, 

but as if my reaching were 

the most beautiful gesture 
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in earth or heaven. 


From Maria Piscator I learned 

that the upper part of the body, 

grows out of the pelvis 

as if it were a flower 

which widens like the cup of the tulip, 
and extends with arms and wrists 

that petal’s arc, while always 

the pistil within 

keeps the head rising. 


From Valerie Bettis I learned 

that the space of the stage 

is created by the direction of the body, 
and that by turning towards it 

we can dominate every corner. 


From Valeska Gert I learned 
that the edges of art are irregular. 


From Merce Cunningham I learned 
to keep time, which can never be kept. 


From Erik Hawkins I learned 
to tie my sandal. 


From Eric Gutkind I learned 
that our unifying principle, Echod, is 


expressed 
in the verticality of the body. 


The last line leads on to an aspect of the 
work I didn’t expect, Judith’ s Jewish (even 
Kabbalist) mysticism, and the arguments 
with God (see for example “Graceless 
After Meals”). This puts her anarcho-paci- 
fism in a new light for me, and in a deeper 
perspective. 

In any normal healthy country (if such 
existed) Judith Malina would of course 
long ago have been declared a Living 
Treasure, and the Living Theatre would 
have been given a permanent home in 
New York. 

Millions of people would know and 
love the real work of Beck and Malina, not 
the cheap horror movie jobs they were 
forced to take in order to keep the Living 
Theatre alive for a few more years. It 
seems you can either be prophets in your 
own country or make profits in it, but not 
both. 

Continual “failure” defines the value 
of real art, at least for a few great souls, 
and even they are sad most of the time— 
but not always. 
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Catastrophe as a way Of life: 
an anti-imperialism for the twenty-first century 


by David Watson 


1. Burn your bibles, not your neighbors 

Now that a significant number of both patricians and 
plebes of the American metropole, from wealthy futures 
traders to dishwashers, have become collateral damage in 
the crossfire between Jihad and McWorld, it bears asking 
ourselves what forces are really clashing and what is at 
stake. 

The gruesome obliteration of the World Trade Center 
and four airliners on September 11, 2001 was a crime 
against humanity of stunning proportions. The small cadre 
of men who carried out the suicide-annihilation of several 
thousand people, inflicting grave physical and emotional 
injury on many more, were, simply, monsters. Whatever 
one’s political persuasion, one can only applaud the 
passengers on United Airlines flight 93, which crashed in 
Pennsylvania that day, who, apparently refusing to be 
reduced to instruments of someone else’s mad scheme, 
struggled to take control of the plane to save themselves, 
and strangers, from being massacred. 

As for the Pentagon, the attack was equally ruthless, 
the manner of attack reprehensible and inhuman. Never- 
theless, common sense should tell us that it was a military 
target, the headquarters of an ongoing, if mostly unde- 
clared, global war to maintain the economic supremacy of 
American corporate elites, a war that has claimed millions 
of innocent lives in places like Vietnam, Central America 
and Iraq, to name just a few (including sacrificing the lives 
of tens of thousands of mostly American proletarian 
soldiers), while providing a comfortable living to the 
upper echelons of the centurion class that administers it. 
From the perspective of the vast and unfeeling operations 
of “infinite justice,” to borrow the arrogant and dim- 
witted phrase of the military bureaucrats, the smoking 
fissure in the Pentagon wall provides a narrow glimpse 
into the ever-turning wheel of fortune that encompasses 
both dishing destiny out and taking it. 

The portentous media allocutions notwithstanding, the 
present gétterdammerung between bin Laden’s loosely 
knit Islamic fascist international and the military coalition 
of the hegemons (whatever new name the publicists of bin 
Bush and Ayatollah Ashcroft have given it this season) is 
not quite a clash between “civilizations” or cultures, 
between a “West” of reason, democracy and modernity on 
the one hand, and an irrational, terrorist, Islamic “East” 
on the other. 
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graphic/Richard Mock 
"The better to lead you with, my dear.” 
Whenever they can, all religious totalitarians suppress life 
and song, dance and poetry, more violently than any 
secularism.* 

While Islamic fundamentalism cannot be explained 
away merely as a reaction to the predatory brutality of the 
capitalist West, it clearly mutated from the eddies and 
backwaters of imperial history as a revenge on European 
colonialism, Western capitalism and soviet state social- 
ism.4 The consummate Evil Other is the crystallization of 
the dominant empire’s bad faith, the monsters inhabiting 
its restless dreams. The present Operation Endless War is 
not so much a clash of civilizations as an epic gang fight 
between the preeminent rogue state and the preeminent 
stateless rogues, between the empire and its shadow 
spawn. 

More specifically, it is well known that many of the 
operatives leading this ambitious and obscurantist rival 
totalitarianism, including the turbaned bogeyman himself, 
were assembled, trained and financed by the United States 
in a previous crusade against a rival empire; Afghani 
mujahedin were even feted in the White House, where the 
self-proclaimed contra, President Ronald Reagan, deemed 
them “the moral equivalent of [the US] founding fathers.” 
New such moral equivalents, recycled and refinanced, 
have now been marshaled to do battle; many are relics of 
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If ancient religious traditions were originally unable to 
curb human hubris to prevent the emergence of empires, 
or to reconstitute some transcendent human community 
on the ruins of the ancient villages destroyed by those 
empires, they are even more inadequate today. We may 
find in them some useful insights—the way the poor 
people on the outskirts of Cairo, Sao Paulo and elsewhere 
sort through the rags and refuse of vast proto- and post- 
industrial middens to'find some small thing of use. But 
like the ruins in lower Manhattan and Afghanistan, these 
vestiges are still smoldering, radioactive, capable of new 
explosive combinations. The gods will not save us. 

Whether we derive our insight from ancient wisdom 
traditions or modern secular traditions or both, it should 
be clear that we are all in this together. To paraphrase a 
now-famous boddhisattva from Los Angeles, we must 
learn to get along or suffer the consequences. As an 
anarchist wag commented on the now apparently ubiqui- 
tous “Irish question,” burn your bibles, not your neigh- 
bors. Hierarchic religion, statism, narrow nationalism and 
patriotism, as well as imperial arrogance and the inhuman 
anti-imperial resentiment that has come to mirror it, are 
the enemies not only of the possibility of realizing our 
human potential, but of our very survival. 

Fundamentalist jihad and imperial repression are not 
our only options. A secular cosmopolitanism that honors 
spirit; that is humane, skeptical, compassionate; that 
embraces an international human solidarity and respect for 
the divinity of each person, and of the integrity of the 
intricate ecological life-webs and culture-webs that have 
so slowly evolved; and finally, that challenges the equation 
between powerful and the powerless: that is not merely an 
alternative path out of the crisis we face; it is pretty much 
the only way out. 

Everywhere on this planet people are struggling to 
defend the fragile webs of life, to feed their children, to 
plant the next crop. They have no interest in war, at least 
when they have the ability to reflect on the consequences 
of war. They have a natural sympathy for children— _ 
therefore for the generations to come. Why—’in god’s 
name,” some of them would say—are they letting them- 
selves be swept along into the maelstrom of war?° 


2. The empire and its enemies 

I had been reading Guillaume Apollinaire’s 
calligramme, or concrete poem, “Little Car” on Septem- 
ber 11 when I heard the news. The poem relates 
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and four airliners on September 11, 200! was a crime 
against humanity of stunning proportions. The small cadre 
of men who carried out the suicide-annihilation of several 
thousand people, inflicting grave physical and emotional 
injury on many more, were, simply, monsters. Whatever 
one’s political persuasion, one can only applaud the 
passengers on United Airlines flight 93, which crashed in 
Pennsylvania that day, who, apparently refusing to be 
reduced to instruments of someone else’s mad scheme, 
struggled to take control of the plane to save themselves, 
and strangers, from being massacred. 

As for the Pentagon, the attack was equally ruthless, 
the manner of attack reprehensible and inhuman. Never- 
theless, common sense should tell us that it was a military 
target, the headquarters of an ongoing, if mostly unde- 
clared, global war to maintain the economic supremacy of 
American corporate elites, a war that has claimed millions 
of innocent lives in places like Vietnam, Central America 
and Iraq, to name just a few (including sacrificing the lives 
of tens of thousands of mostly American proletarian 
soldiers), while providing a comfortable living to the 
upper echelons of the centurion class that administers it. 
From the perspective of the vast and unfeeling operations 
of “infinite justice,” to borrow the arrogant and dim- 
witted phrase of the military bureaucrats, the smoking 
fissure in the Pentagon wall provides a narrow glimpse 
into the ever-turning wheel of fortune that encompasses 
both dishing destiny out and taking it. 

The portentous media allocutions notwithstanding, the 
present gotterdammerung between bin Laden’s loosely 
knit Islamic fascist international and the military coalition 
of the hegemons (whatever new name the publicists of bin 
Bush and Ayatollah Ashcroft have given it this season) is 
not quite a clash between “civilizations” or cultures, 
between a “West” of reason, democracy and modernity on 
the one hand, and an irrational, terrorist, Islamic “East” 
on the other. 

As Edward Said has wisely noted, such images— 
images, we should add, shared palindromically as it were 
by self-professed “Western” crusaders and “Eastern” 
jihadi alike—‘have little time to spare for the internal 
dynamics and plurality of every civilization, or for the fact 
that the major contest in most modern cultures concerns 
the definition or interpretation of each culture, or for the 
unattractive possibility that a great deal of demagogy and 
downright ignorance is involved in presuming to speak for 
a whole religion or civilization.” Instead of calling up such 
self-serving, one-dimensional abstractions, it is far more 
meaningful, Said advises, “to think in terms of powerful 
and powerless communities.””! 

In reality, Said notes, history is made up not only of 
“wars of religion and imperial conquest but also ... 
exchange, cross-fertilization and sharing.” Indeed, there 
would be no recognizable “West” of putative humanism, 
science and enlightenment without Islam, through which 
“Burope”’ discovered richly elaborated traditions back to a 
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Whenever they can, all religious totalitarians suppress life 
and song, dance and poetry, more violently than any 
secularism." 

While Islamic fundamentalism cannot be explained 
away merely as a reaction to the predatory brutality of the 
capitalist West, it clearly mutated from the eddies and 
backwaters of imperial history as a revenge on European 
colonialism, Western capitalism and soviet state social- 
ism.4 The consummate Evil Other is the crystallization of 
the dominant empire’s bad faith, the monsters inhabiting 
its restless dreams. The present Operation Endless War is 
not so much a clash of civilizations as an epic gang fight 
between the preeminent rogue state and the preeminent 
stateless rogues, between the empire and its shadow 
spawn. 

More specifically, it is well known that many of the 
operatives leading this ambitious and obscurantist rival 
totalitarianism, including the turbaned bogeyman himself, 
were assembled, trained and financed by the United States 
in a previous crusade against a rival empire; Afghani 
mujahedin were even feted in the White House, where the 
self-proclaimed contra, President Ronald Reagan, deemed 
them “the moral equivalent of [the US] founding fathers.” 
New such moral equivalents, recycled and refinanced, 
have now been marshaled to do battle; many are relics of 
the last avatar, fighters who have switched sides and 
switched sides again, warlords of a sacrifice zone reduced 
to ceaseless war. 

Ceaseless cockroach wars, largely decentralized and 
inchoate, endless ethno-religious strife, and jihads against 
and sometimes in alliance with the “McWorld” of global 
capitalist monoculture and technomilitary neoliberalism: is 
that not a major pattern in the emerging epoch? As 
Benjamin Barber argues in his Jihad vs. McWorld (1995), 
the contending forces do not simply conflict, but converge 
and reinforce one another. Whether in the mighty 
metropole, ever-expanding its power and scope to invade 
every last corner of life, or in the squalid principalities 
grubbing out their existence in the periphery, selling 
diamonds, slaves, arms and drugs to finance their aggres- 
sions and their pleasures, the kleptocratic state reigns 
supreme. 

And war is its health. That is the crossfire from which 
most of us, generally well disposed to honor local culture 


ike the ruins in lower Manhattan and Afghanistan, these 
vestiges are still smoldering, radioactive, capable of new 
explosive combinations. The gods will not save us. 

Whether we derive our insight from ancient wisdom 
traditions or modern. secular traditions or both, it should 
be clear that we are all in this together. To paraphrase a 
now-famous boddhisattva from Los Angeles, we must 
learn to get along or suffer the consequences. As an 
anarchist wag commented on the now apparently ubiqui- 
tous “Irish question,” burn your bibles, not your neigh- 
bors. Hierarchic religion, statism, narrow nationalism and 
patriotism, as well as imperial arrogance and the inhuman 
anti-imperial resentiment that has come to mirror it, are 
the enemies not only of the possibility of realizing our 
human potential, but of our very survival. 

Fundamentalist jihad and imperial repression are not 
our only options. A secular cosmopolitanism that honors 
spirit; that is humane, skeptical, compassionate; that 
embraces an international human solidarity and respect for 
the divinity of each person, and of the integrity of the 
intricate ecological life-webs and culture-webs that have 
so slowly evolved; and finally, that challenges the equation 
between powerful and the powerless: that is not merely an 
alternative path out of the crisis we face; it is pretty much 
the only way out. 

Everywhere on this planet people are struggling to 
defend the fragile webs of life, to feed their children, to 
plant the next crop. They have no interest in war, at least 
when they have the ability to reflect on the consequences 
of war. They have a natural sympathy for children— 
therefore for the generations to come. Why—’ in god’s 
name,” some of them would say—are they letting them- 
selves be swept along into the maelstrom of war?? 


2. The empire and its enemies 

[had been reading Guillaume Apollinaire’s 
calligramme, or concrete poem, “Little Car” on Septem- 
ber 11 when I heard the news. The poem relates 
Apollinaire’s traveling in France in a motorcar as troops 
were being mobilized on the eve of the First World War, a 
war in which he would fight, and receive wounds that 
would later kill him. I was grateful later for its excitement, 
unease and retrospective foreboding, its “looming angry 
giants,” its announcement that “Whole populations were 
rapidly rushing toward earth shaking encounters,” that 
“The dead were trembling anxiously in their dark dwell- 
ings.” 

As the twentieth century gathered its energies along 
with great armies about to clash, Apollinaire observed, 
“We said our farewells to an entire epoch.” I wrote in my 
journal the morning after the attacks, “We have most 
certainly entered a new era ... The whole country is 
reeling ....” I too seemed to be saying my farewell to 
some previous life. 

After news spread of the attacks, many people gath- 
ered around television sets to watch the news—a media 
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soldiers), while providing a comfortable living to the 
upper echelons of the centurion class that administers it. 
From the perspective of the vast and unfeeling operations 
of “infinite justice,” to borrow the arrogant and dim- 
witted phrase of the military bureaucrats, the smoking 
fissure in the Pentagon wall provides a narrow glimpse 
into the ever-turning wheel of fortune that encompasses 
both dishing destiny out and taking it. 

The portentous media allocutions notwithstanding, the 
present g6tterdammerung between bin Laden’s loosely 
knit Islamic fascist international and the military coalition 
of the hegemons (whatever new name the publicists of bin 
Bush and Ayatollah Ashcroft have given it this season) is 
not quite a clash between “civilizations” or cultures, 
between a “West” of reason, democracy and modernity on 
the one hand, and an irrational, terrorist, Islamic “East” 
on the other. 

As Edward Said has wisely noted, such images— 
images, we should add, shared palindromically as it were 
by self-professed “Western” crusaders and “Eastern” 
jihadi alike—“have little time to spare for the internal 
dynamics and plurality of every civilization, or for the fact 
that the major contest in most modern cultures concerns 
the definition or interpretation of each culture, or for the 
unattractive possibility that a great deal of demagogy and 
downright ignorance is involved in presuming to speak for 
a whole religion or civilization.” Instead of calling up such 
self-serving, one-dimensional abstractions, it is far more 
meaningful, Said advises, “to think in terms of powerful 
and powerless communities.” 

In reality, Said notes, history is made up not only of 
“wars of religion and imperial conquest but also ... 
exchange, cross-fertilization and sharing.” Indeed, there 
would be no recognizable “West” of putative humanism, 
science and enlightenment without Islam, through which 
“Europe” discovered richly elaborated traditions back to a 
classical antiquity it came to claim as its own. “Islam is 
inside from the start.’ 

Furthermore, the Islamic fundamentalists presently at 
war with the empire are a puritanical and militaristic cult 
that, like all fundamentalist movements, can only exist by 
extirpating most of the righ, exquisite legacy of the culture 
from which they depressingly derive—the scholarship, 
ecstatic mysticism, music, dance, poetry and art that make 
Islam both unique and kin to, in fact woven into, the 
whole fabric of human spiritual expression. Things being 
both empty and full, this is why sufism, taoism, zen and 
other spiritual insights all return to the same seed. 


ism.* The consummate Evil Other is the crystallization of 
the dominant empire’s bad faith, the monsters inhabiting 
its restless dreams. The present Operation Endless War is 
not so much a clash of civilizations as an epic gang fight 
between the preeminent rogue state and the preeminent 
stateless rogues, between the empire and its shadow 
spawn. : 

More specifically, it is well known that many of the 
operatives leading this ambitious and obscurantist rival 
totalitarianism, including the turbaned bogeyman himself, 
were assembled, trained and financed by the United States 
in a previous crusade against a rival empire; Afghani 
mujahedin were even feted in the White House, where the 
self-proclaimed contra, President Ronald Reagan, deemed 
them “the moral equivalent of [the US] founding fathers.” 
New such moral equivalents, recycled and refinanced, 
have now been marshaled to do battle; many are relics of 
the last avatar, fighters who have switched sides and 
switched sides again, warlords of a sacrifice zone reduced 
to ceaseless war. 

Ceaseless cockroach wars, largely decentralized and 
inchoate, endless ethno-religious strife, and jihads against 
and sometimes in alliance with the “McWorld” of global 
capitalist monoculture and technomilitary neoliberalism: is 
that not a major pattern in the emerging epoch? As 
Benjamin Barber argues in his Jihad vs. McWorld (1995), 
the contending forces do not simply conflict, but converge 
and reinforce one another. Whether in the mighty 
metropole, ever-expanding its power and scope to invade 
every last corner of life, or in the squalid principalities 
grubbing out their existence in the periphery, selling 
diamonds, slaves, arms and drugs to finance their aggres- 
sions and their pleasures, the kleptocratic state reigns 
supreme. 

And war is its health. That is the crossfire from which 
most of us, generally well disposed to honor local culture 
and self-reliance along with an inevitably multicultural 
global interdependence, apparently will have to take 
cover. 

The “great religions” are mixed phenomena, encom- 
passing deep insights into the mystery of being human, 
and therefore conscious, in a sense both inside and outside 
of (our) nature. One can be godless and yet appreciate the 
wisdom in these traditions. On the other hand, they are 
layered with the authoritarian, institutional pathologies of 
the empires that have used them to justify their oppressive 
power (“organized religion,” observed Blake: “a contra- 
diction in terms”). 
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so slowly evolved; and finally, that challenges the equation 
between powerful and the powerless: that is not merely an 
alternative path out of the crisis we face; it is pretty much 
the only way out. 

Everywhere on this planet people are struggling to 
defend the fragile webs of life, to feed their children, to 
plant the next crop. They have no interest in war, at least 
when they have the ability to reflect on the consequences 
of war. They have a natural sympathy for children— 
therefore for the generations to come. Why—’ in god’s 
name,” some of them would say—are they letting them- 
selves be swept along into the maelstrom of war?? 


2. The empire and its enemies 

I had been reading Guillaume Apollinaire’s 
calligramme, or concrete poem, “Little Car” on Septem- 
ber 11 when I heard the news. The poem relates 
Apollinaire’s traveling in France in a motorcar as troops 
were being mobilized on the eve of the First World War, a 
war in which he would fight, and receive wounds that 
would later kill him. I was grateful later for its excitement, 
unease and retrospective foreboding, its “looming angry 
giants,” its announcement that “Whole populations were 
rapidly rushing toward earth shaking encounters,” that 
“The dead were trembling anxiously in their dark dwell- 
ings.” 

As the twentieth century gathered its energies along 
with great armies about to clash, Apollinaire observed, 
“We said our farewells to an entire epoch.” I wrote in my 
journal the morning after the attacks, “We have most 
certainly entered a new era ... The whole country is 
reeling ....” I too seemed to be saying my farewell to 
some previous life. 

After news spread of the attacks, many people gath- 
ered around television sets to watch the news—a media 
experience that, both in the content of the images and the 
experience of watching with a group, offered a sense of 
community. This intense focus on the suffering in New 
York, simultaneously compassionate and voyeuristic, 
persuaded people that they were witnesses, rather than 
mere spectators, of someone else’s misfortune. The 
disaster-movie thrill of the destruction, the “towering 
inferno” effect, did not nullify the empathy; the victims’ 
individual stories, the anguish of their friends and families, 
were heart-rending. 

But a focused light leaves background in shadow. The 
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The current Operation Endless War is an epic gang fight between the preeminent 
rogue state and preeminent stateless rogues, its shadow spawn. 
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Catastrophe 
’ Continued from page 21 
public grief, assiduously manipulated and combined with a 
convenient social amnesia about events prior to Septem- 
ber 11, rapidly succumbed to an unreflective, ahistorical 
bathos and imperial narcissism. While the plebes kept their 
“eyes on the flag, the police state was quickly assembled 
and Enron stole their money.® 
The carnage in New York was surely horrific, the 
ruthless single-mindedness of the suicide bombers 
disturbing. But few Americans even noticed the Afghan 
villagers later killed and injured by US air strikes, which 
even if unintended, were an inevitable outcome of such 
masssive bombing, and therefore foreseeable. 
(“Terrorism’”: what is this word but a sheep bleat, a 
racist imprecation, meaning, what “they” do to “us”? 
State terrorism does not figure in. Thus, according to the 
canon, the poor and desperate population of remnant 
Palestine, resisting a brutal and illegal colonial occupation, 
is “terrorist”; when a conquered people fights back with 
its meager means—stones, small arms, some explosives, 
and their willingness to die—that is “violence.” The 
occupation itself—the theft of precious land and water, 
the smashing of houses and uprooting of ancient orchards, 
the ever-expanding colonial settlements, the humiliation 
and beatings at myriad checkpoints, the mowing down of 
children for throwing stones at their oppressors, the 
missiles fired at apartment buildings, the tanks crushing 
ambulances, the starvation blockades and lockdowns, the 
mass arrests—that is not to be questioned. The occupiers, 
realizing their dream of Zionist /ebensraum by despoiling 
another people of their lands, their history, are “our 
allies.” And though Palestinian violence has in some cases 
been vicious and indiscriminate, to compare it with the far 
greater violence of the occupiers is to offend basic human 
decency.) is 
Contrary to the arrogant vanity of a population that 
can only mourn “its own,” American suffering, however 
terrible, was a drop in an ocean of pain. People have been 
dying in droves for a long time. Indeed, some of the 
hecatombs have even been documented fleetingly on 
television. And it should hardly be controversial (though it 
seems to be increasingly dangerous) to recall that the 
United States government, either directly or through 
proxies, has perpetrated a very large portion of the dying. 
US arms industries and markets surpass those of all other 
countries combined. No other state has its soldiers, ships 
and air forces patrolling every continent; no military 
machine comes even remotely close to having bombed so 
many countries throughout the twentieth century. And is it 
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sand people died of starvation in the world. 

Might Americans learn something from reflecting on 
the fact that though the United States is only six percent 
of the world’s population, it consumes forty percent of the 
world’s resources? Might the dizzying economic global- 
ization of everything and subsequent deleterious effects on 
the living conditions of the world’s poor have anything to 
do with the universal resentment against Americans? Does 
a US foreign policy that supports and arms Israel—more 
than three billion dollars annually in military aid, and 
aggressive political support in the UN, vetoing and 
impeding dozens of resolutions condemning the occupa- 
tion—explain any of the anger in the Middle East? 

Do the massive (and lucrative) US arms transfers to 
corrupt and repressive regimes in the Middle East—eighty 
percent of their arms imports, in fact, more than sixty 
billion dollars in sales since the Gulf War—and the 
monstrous sanctions against the people of Iraq help in any 
way to explain why the bin Ladens of the world can 
recruit young men to kill themselves and others in a jihad? 
Is there no relationship between the profound injustices 
this empire has unleashed, or ignored, or to which it has 
actively contributed, and the nihilism of the enemies that 
such injustice spawns? 

These are massacres few in this country have hovered 
around televisions to observe. People wonder instead why 
anyone would hate us, when, as their President Select— 
the nearest thing we have to an actual emperor—assures 
them, we are so good. But when we consider the immense 
amount of violence this empire has unleashed on so many 
countries, one wonders why Guatemalan Indians or 





their eyes on the flag, 
the nolice state was 


back to the Palestinians, the way it drove the Serbian 
ethnic cleansers out of Kosova. (Where, indeed, is NATO 
when you really need it?) 

This empire is anything but enlightened—we’ re in the 
Caligula and Nero phase. And, as someone quipped 
during the last Persian Gulf War, oil is capitalist system’s 
crack cocaine. So, like Aguirre cutting his way into the 
jungle in search of El Dorado, the plutocrats and their 
toadies are gearing up their bulldozers, drills and 
chainsaws, aiming them toward the last of our wild places 
to fuel the industrial machine, while preparing, with the 
collusion of local dictators, another Saudi Arabia in 
Central Asia. In any event, given their headlong rush to 
ecological collapse, life on earth appears destined to suffer 
ecological ruin, and people to die in droves, with or 
without war.’ 

But we need not delude ourselves. The terrible 
violence against the human spirit, the willful destruction 
of innocents, the sanctification of murder—they are hardly 
the monopoly of the rogue superpower (a redundant 
term). Let us not pretend that the answer lies in some 
fantasy of conflict resolution in which enough negotiation, 
talking and reasoning will solve every difference. Sadly, in 
some cases conflict resolution comes out of the barrel of a 
gun. 

Nor should we deceive ourselves that China or Russia 
or Japan or Pakistan or any other state would meekly 
follow the Golden Rule if evil Amerikkka disappeared, as 
it sometimes seems to be implied. (For example, at 
antiwar demonstrations in Detroit some stalinoid militant 
brandishes a sign proclaiming, “The REAL Terrorists Are 
In Washington,” as if there were no other “real” terrorists 
elsewhere. This is palindrome-think.) History was already 
more complex, more cruel than that before the US empire 
even appeared, and it might be even more complex and 
cruel long after the US empire—and with it perhaps some 
useful libertarian and democratic-secular traditions that 
grew with it—disappears. We will have to find ways to 
resist the New World Disorder of jihad along with the 
New World Order of McWorld. 

The Taliban fanatics, for example, with their public 
executions, stonings and beatings, their swinish contempt 
for history and culture, and who are surely not missed 
after their squalid satrapy collapsed to the manifest joy of 
many Afghans—these petty despots banned, along with 
music, dance and chess (yes, and television—even a 
broken clock is on time once a day), even kites. I remem- 
ber thinking when I learned of that, that any tyranny that 
bans kites cannot last long. Later, I learned that kites are 
cherished in traditional Afghan culture. It occurred to me 
that the Taliban remained in power as long as they did 
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(“Terrorism”: what is this word but a sheep bleat, a 
racist imprecation, meaning, what “they” do to “us”? 
State terrorism does not figure in. Thus, according to the 
canon, the poor and desperate population of remnant 
Palestine, resisting a brutal and illegal colonial occupation, 
is “terrorist”; when a conquered people fights back with 
its meager means—stones, small arms, some explosives, 
and their willingness to die—that is “violence.” The 
occupation itself—the theft of precious land and water, 
the smashing of houses and uprooting of ancient orchards, 
the ever-expanding colonial settlements, the humiliation 
and beatings at myriad checkpoints, the mowing down of 
children for throwing stones at their oppressors, the 
missiles fired at apartment buildings, the tanks crushing 
ambulances, the starvation blockades and lockdowns, the 
mass arrests—that is not to be questioned. The occupiers, 
realizing their dream of Zionist lebensraum by despoiling 
another people of their lands, their history, are “our 
allies.” And though Palestinian violence has in some cases 
been vicious and indiscriminate, to compare it with the far 
greater violence of the occupiers is to offend basic human 
decency.) 2 

Contrary to the arrogant vanity of a population that 
can only mourn “its own,” American suffering, however 
terrible, was a drop in an ocean of pain. People have been 
dying in droves for a long time. Indeed, some of the 
hecatombs have even been documented fleetingly on 
television. And it should hardly be controversial (though it 
seems to be increasingly dangerous) to recall that the 
United States government, either directly or through 
proxies, has perpetrated a very large portion of the dying. 
US arms industries and markets surpass those of all other 
countries combined. No other state has its soldiers, ships 
and air forces patrolling every continent; no military 
machine comes even remotely close to having bombed so 
many countries throughout the twentieth century. And is it 
necessary to list the governments overthrown by the CIA, 
and the staggering human toll paid by people from Chile 
to Indonesia to the Congo to Iran? 

One recent vivid example will suffice to make the 
point. Since the Persian Gulf War, in which several 
hundred thousand Iraqis were largely massacred by an 
army so superior that it suffered only minor, self-inflicted 
(“friendly-fire’”) casualties, a war US pilots called “a 
turkey shoot,” a million or more Iraqis have died from 
preventable diseases brought on or aggravated by the 
hunger, lack of medicine and clean water imposed by the 
postwar sanctions. Clearly, sanctions are a complicated 
shadow theater in which the United States, the Iraqi 
dictatorship, and the oil sheiks of the Gulf all profit in 
different ways. It should come as no surprise; Hussein was 
a US ally and trading partner even when he was crushing 
dissent, attacking his neighbors and gassing his own 
people in the 1980s. 

When, on the May 12, 1996 broadcast of 60 Minutes, 
reporter Lesley Stahl asked then-Secretary of State 
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percent of their arms imports, in fact, more than sixty 
billion dollars in sales since the Gulf War—and the 
monstrous sanctions against the people of Iraq help in any 
way to explain why the bin Ladens of the world can 
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recruit young men to kill themselves and others in a jihad? 


Is there no relationship between the profound injustices 

this empire has unleashed, or ignored, or to which it has 
actively contributed, and the nihilism of the enemies that 
such injustice spawns? 

These are massacres few in this country have hovered 
around televisions to observe. People wonder instead why 
anyone would hate us, when, as their President Select— 
the nearest thing we have to an actual emperor—assures 
them, we are so good. But when we consider the immense 
amount of violence this empire has unleashed on so many 
countries, one wonders why Guatemalan Indians or 





While the plebes kept 
their eyes on the flag, 
the police state was 
assembled and Enron 
stole their money. 


Salvadoran or Vietnamese peasants—all killed in the 
hundreds of thousands and the millions—didn’t take 
revenge for the genocide this country and its pawns dealt 
out to them. 

Bin Laden makes perfect sense when he warns that as 
long as this empire has its legions in the Middle East there 
will be war. In fact, the oil barons have interests there, but 
in the long run, none of the rest of us do. And when he 
declares, “Neither America nor the people who live in it 
will dream of security before we live it in Palestine,” he 
has a point there too; why should we be safe when the 
Palestinian people are not, since we are bankrolling this 
brutality? 

If the plebes agree that the empire’s soldiers must be 
able to patrol the whole planet, that their imperial oligar- 
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without war.’ 

But we need not delude ourselves. The terrible 
violence against the human spirit, the willful destruction 
of innocents, the sanctification of murder—they are hardly 
the monopoly of the rogue superpower (a redundant 
term). Let us not pretend that the answer lies in some 
fantasy of conflict resolution in which enough negotiation, 
talking and reasoning will solve every difference. Sadly, in 
some cases conflict resolution comes out of the barrel of a 
gun. 

Nor should we deceive ourselves that China or Russia 
or Japan or Pakistan or any other state would meekly 
follow the Golden Rule if evil Amerikkka disappeared, as 
it sometimes seems to be implied. (For example, at 
antiwar demonstrations in Detroit some stalinoid militant 
brandishes a sign proclaiming, “The REAL Terrorists Are 
In Washington,” as if there were no other “real” terrorists 
elsewhere. This is palindrome-think.) History was already 
more complex, more cruel than that before the US empire 
even appeared, and it might be even more complex and 
cruel long after the US empire—and with it perhaps some 
useful libertarian and democratic-secular traditions that 
grew with it—disappears. We will have to find ways to 
resist the New World Disorder of jihad along with the 
New World Order of McWorld. 

The Taliban fanatics, for example, with their public 
executions, stonings and beatings, their swinish contempt 
for history and culture, and who are surely not missed 
after their squalid satrapy collapsed to the manifest joy of y 
many Afghans—these petty despots banned, along with 
music, dance and chess (yes, and television—even a 
broken clock is on time once a day), even kites. I remem- 
ber thinking when I learned of that, that any tyranny that 
bans kites cannot last long. Later, I learned that kites are 
cherished in traditional Afghan culture. It occurred to me 
that the Taliban remained in power as long as they did 
perhaps only because they had lifted the ban on kites. That 
gave me some small measure of hope. When they were 
driven out, the people started singing and dancing again 
(yes, and watching television, what can you do?)—there 
had to be some small but meaningful measure of satisfac- 
tion in that, even if Afghanistan’s problems are not even 
remotely resolved.* 

Dealing with the Taliban and other like gangsters, 
whoever is going to do it, will take violence. The Tom 
Paine-Sojourner Truth-Emma Goldman republic that 
might gain my loyalty would do its best to fight them. 


3. History, myth and tragedy | 

According to George Stephanopolis’s memoir of the | 
White House, All Too Human, when Somali attacks on | 
US soldiers humiliated the US mission there, President 
Clinton ordered attacks on civilian targets. “We’re not 
inflicting pain on these fuckers,” Clinton said, and then, 
“with his face reddening, his voice rising, and his fist | 
pounding his thigh.” he leaned anorilyv into Tonv I ake hic 


been vicious and indiscriminate, to compare it with the far 
greater violence of the occupiers is to offend basic human 
decency.) 

Contrary to the arrogant vanity of a population that 
can only mourn “its own,” American suffering, however 
terrible, was a drop in an ocean of pain. People have been 
dying in droves for a long time. Indeed, some of the 
hecatombs have even been documented fleetingly on 
television. And it should hardly be controversial (though it 
seems to be increasingly dangerous) to recall that the 
United States government, either directly or through 
proxies, has perpetrated a very large portion of the dying. 
US arms industries and markets surpass those of all other 
countries combined. No other state has its soldiers, ships 
and air forces patrolling every continent; no military 
machine comes even remotely close to having bombed so 
many countries throughout the twentieth century. And is it 
necessary to list the governments overthrown by the CIA, 
and the staggering human toll paid by people from Chile 
to Indonesia to the Congo to Iran? 

One recent vivid example will suffice to make the 
point. Since the Persian Gulf War, in which several 
hundred thousand Iraqis were largely massacred by an 
army so superior that it suffered only minor, self-inflicted 
(‘“friendly-fire”) casualties, a war US pilots called “a 
turkey shoot,” a million or more Iraqis have died from 
preventable diseases brought on or aggravated by the 
hunger, lack of medicine and clean water imposed by the 
postwar sanctions. Clearly, sanctions are a complicated 
shadow theater in which the United States, the Iraqi 
dictatorship, and the oil sheiks of the Gulf all profit in 
different ways. It should come as no surprise; Hussein was 
a US ally and trading partner even when he was crushing 
dissent, attacking his neighbors and gassing his own 
people in the 1980s. 

When, on the May 12, 1996 broadcast of 60 Minutes, 
reporter Lesley Stahl asked then-Secretary of State 
Madeleine Albright if the suffering caused by sanctions, 
including the death by illness and hunger of perhaps half a 
million children, was “worth the price,” the Dragon Lady 
replied, “I think this is a very hard choice, but the price— 
we think the price is worth it.” Albright’s morality of ends 
and means was identical to that of the September 11 
hijackers, except that the number of her victims was vastly 
greater. 

Disaster and immense, institutionalized global suffering 
are not only daily affairs, but in fact essential conse- 
quences of imperial economic plunder and military 
domination from which global elites, and to some lesser 
degree the majority of people of the advanced industrial 
world, benefit. On September 11, assuming that annual 
deaths could be evenly spread, some twenty-four thou- 
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Salvadoran or Vietnamese peasants—all killed in the 
hundreds of thousands and the millions—didn’t take 
revenge for the genocide this country and its pawns dealt 
out to them. 

Bin Laden makes perfect sense when he warns that as 
long as this empire has its legions in the Middle East there 
will be war. In fact, the oil barons have interests there, but 
in the long run, none of the rest of us do. And when he 
declares, “Neither America nor the people who live in it 
will dream of security before we live it in Palestine,” he 
has a point there too; why should we be safe when the 
Palestinian people are not, since we are bankrolling this 
brutality? 

If the plebes agree that the empire’s soldiers must be 
able to patrol the whole planet, that their imperial oligar- 
chy must reign supreme, then they had better prepare for 
impact: a never-ending struggle in which more of them 
will die, perhaps in droves, like those millions of others. 
No justice, no peace—is that so unreasonable? The 
American people should work for peace with justice, not 
only because it is in our self-interest, but also because it is 
right. 

If there were such a thing as an enlightened empire (I 
know, a contradiction in terms), it would do well to get its 
soldiers out of Saudi Arabia, lift the pitiless siege against 
Iraq, and break its compact with the Israeli settler state, 
using its power to impose a just solution for the Palestin- 
ians. It might even use its military might to drive the 
Israeli ethnic cleansers out of the twenty-two percent of 
historic Palestine the whole world agrees should be given 


even appeared, and it might be even more complex and 
cruel long after the US empire—and with it perhaps some 
useful libertarian and democratic-secular traditions that 
grew with it—disappears. We will have to find ways to 
resist the New World Disorder of jihad along with the 
New World Order of McWorld. 

The Taliban fanatics, for example, with their public 
executions, stonings and beatings, their swinish contempt 
for history and culture, and who are surely not missed 
after their squalid satrapy collapsed to the manifest joy of ; 
many Afghans—these petty despots banned, along with y 
music, dance and chess (yes, and television—even a | 
broken clock is on time once a day), even kites. I remem- | 
ber thinking when I learned of that, that any tyranny that 
bans kites cannot last long. Later, I learned that kites are 
cherished in traditional Afghan culture. It occurred to me 
that the Taliban remained in power as long as they did 
perhaps only because they had lifted the ban on kites. That 
gave me some small measure of hope. When they were 
driven out, the people started singing and dancing again 
(yes, and watching television, what can you do?)—there 
had to be some small but meaningful measure of satisfac- 
tion in that, even if Afghanistan’s problems are not even 
remotely resolved.* 

Dealing with the Taliban and other like gangsters, 
whoever is going to do it, will take violence. The Tom 
Paine-Sojourner Truth-Emma Goldman republic that 
might gain my loyalty would do its best to fight them. 


3. History, myth and tragedy 

According to George Stephanopolis’s memoir of the 
White House, Al! Too Human, when Somali attacks on 
US soldiers humiliated the US mission there, President 
Clinton ordered attacks on civilian targets. “We’re not 
inflicting pain on these fuckers,” Clinton said, and then, 
“with his face reddening, his voice rising, and his fist 
pounding his thigh,” he leaned angrily into Tony Lake, his 
national security advisor, and raged, “I believe in killing 
people who try to hurt you. And I can’t believe we’re 
being pushed around by these two-bit pricks.” 

On day twelve of the bombing of Afghanistan the US 
hit a building housing a United Nations mine-removal 
project and the Red Cross. That day, bombing may have 
killed several hundred people. A destroyer captain, whose 
ship was firing tomahawk missiles a thousand miles away 
into Afghanistan, called his work “business as usual.” 
According to the same news report, in-country, a farmer 
tending his meager field was killed by shrapnel. 

The original idea of paradise in the prehistoric Middle 
East was probably the image of an oasis. In a perverse 
irony, the first aerial bombing in history was a revenge 
attack in 1911 an two oases in North Africa, when 
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Lieutenant Giulio Cavotti dropped four hand grenades 
from a monoplane outside Tripoli, Libya on November 1, 
1911. The Italians, on the way to building their own 
empire, were in the process of conquering North Africa at 
the expense of the Ottoman Turks. 

“The war was a godsend for the Italian pilots,” writes 
Sven Lindqvist acidly in A History of Bombing (2000). 
“Just three years after the first exhibition of flight in Paris, 
they would now have a chance to battle-test the new 
weapon.” According to a newspaper report at the time, 
“Noncombatants, young and old, were slaughtered 
ruthlessly, without compunction and without shame.” 

In a 1912 book on the Tripoli war cited by Lindqvist, 
Gustav Janson described the exhilaration of the Italian 
aviators on their bombing runs: “the empty earth beneath 
him, the empty sky above and he, the solitary man, sailing 
between them! A feeling of power seizes him. He was 
flying through space to assert the indisputable superiority 
of the white race. Within his reach he had the proof, seven 
high-explosive bombs. To be able to sling them from the 
heavens themselves—that was convincing and irrefut- 
able.” Anticipating the laconic utterance of an American 
military officer during the Vietnam War, “We had to 
destroy the city to save it,” the Italians had to bomb 
paradise in order to civilize it. 

Lindqvist comments, “It could not be denied that 
airplanes and bombs were examples of progress in military 
technology. And technology was civilization. Civilization 
brought with it the duty to expand civilization. By violent 
means, if necessary, even with war, if the uncivilized 
offered resistance.” This meant bombing civilians, even a 
funeral or a hospital, as Jansen’s pilot did. “The civilizing 
mission of the technologically superior Italians was of a 
higher order, they said, than human laws and humanitarian 
rules.”” One European legal scholar wrote, “When the 
highest principles of civilization contradict the written 
laws of humanity, the latter must give way—colonial law 
rests in its entirety on this assumption.” 

This woeful tale should suffice to convince us that the 
idea of civilization is a kind of myth—a political myth 
concealing a far bleaker reality.° This is even more true of 
the ideology of “modern civilization,” by which “we” are 
supposed to distinguish ourselves from the barbarian 
Other. 

In fact, civilization and empire go together. What is 
conveniently called civilization has not neutralized the 
brutalities of archaic societies, with their mountains of 
skulls, their flayings and “authentic” face-to-face tortures; 
instead, it has accumulated these horrors and wedded 
them to its push-button exterminism. (The Nazi Holocaust 
was an amalgam of bureaucratic planning and primitive 
handwork that would have been recognizable to the 
ancient Hittites. And the high-tech quality of the Ameri- 
can war against the Vietnamese did not prevent US 


catastrophe, perhaps after a gradual breakdown in the 
mutualism and egalitarianism of tribal society. 

Through this series of events the state emerges. The 
state is a kind of protection racket in which heavily armed 
hunters and raiders form a phalanx of fighters, a gang 
around some charismatic individual (a man, of course), to 
exact obedience and tribute from the others. (This should 
sound familiar to us—it describes both the gangsters in 
Washington and the gangsters of al Qaeda, though their 
relative scope, power and reach is enormously different.) 
Once established, this organization embarks on the 
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A skyscraper and a jet 
plane became Trojan 
Horses to deliver 
the perverse revenge 
of desperate men. 


massive construction of monuments, pyramids and 
obelisks (men building monuments to their phalluses), and 
territorial expansion. As Stanley Diamond has observed, 
civilization is conquest abroad and slavery at home. This 
is the beginning of empire, the beginning of the state, and 
of an economy that is not based on gift-giving.'* 

To expand power and seize needed'resources the 
archon must invade his neighbors, seize their forests, 
minerals and crops, and kidnap their people, converting 
the former into hoarded wealth and the latter into cheap 
labor. The other villages respond, organize, and resist, and 
so doing, begin to resemble the aggressors. The horrible 
dialectic of history begins to unfold in a cycle of revenge, 
war and conquest. We see in it the Trojan War, Rome, and 
the Crusades. We see the conquest of Africa, Asia and the 
Americas by Europe, and we see modern “civilization,” 
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larly the idea of tragedy, from which we might take some 
useful lesson. According to this pattern, the archon, 
taking appearances for reality, following his own naked 
ambition, his blind will to power and his hubris, inevitably 
brings about a catastrophe for himself and for others. This 
is the image of Macbeth, my own favorite tragic villain, 
vowing to “let the frame of things disjoint” to achieve his 
own narrow, egocentric ends. 

Humanity has long recognized the tragic dimension of 
history, but we have not found our way out of history’s 
labyrinth, and placed myth where it belongs: not in the 
temple of power but in the kinds of truths it can teach us 
about life, and about human limits. We need to do so 
soon; we are running out of time. 

Every empire must eventually face tragic reversal. As 
Diogenes said, “A man keeps and feeds a lion. The lion 
owns aman.” This insight is echoed in one of the shrewd- 
est and most prescient literary works of the nineteenth 
century, Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, when Victor 
Frankenstein’s monster, which has escaped the power of 
the young scientist and has started to run amok, declares 
to him: “You are my creator, but I am your master.” 

The wizards at the US Central Intelligence Agency (let 
us pause to consider that term!), attempting to get their 
feeble mental grasp on the monsters they themselves have 
helped to conjure in their satanic mills, call this phenom- 
enon “blow-back.” This term does manage to recognize 
the inevitable tragic revenge, the feedback loop of 
imperial arrogance, with its wanton, hallucinatorily 
destructive power. This nemesis did what no previous 
enemy has been able to do—it smashed them in their 
citadel, Murder Central, where the genocide against the 
Vietnamese was organized, where the slaughter in Iraq 
was overseen. That is where planners have mapped 
contingency plans for the invasion of every single country 
on earth, even so-called friends (as someone notoriously 
quipped, empires have no friends, only interests). That is 
where they plan not only the Third World War but even 
the Fourth, when submarines will surface to nuke the 
ruins. 

And of course, the Pentagon is where the most 
powerful empire in history has directed its campaign 
against one of history’s saddest, most wretched places, 
killing more people in the retaliation than were killed in 
the original attack.'* There, cluster bombs have scattered 
thousands more active mines in a country that has been 
described as the most mined place on earth, and depleted 
uranium dust from exploded munitions blows across the 
desert, undermining the health of some of the world’s 
poorest people.'4 

Blow-back: according to reporter David Remnick in 
the September 24 issue of The New Yorker, the FBI 
director and his staff were meeting when the World Trade 
Center was hit in New York. Though the FBI had studied 


him, the empty sky above and he, the solitary man, sailing 
between them! A feeling of power seizes him. He was 
flying through space to assert the indisputable superiority 
of the white race. Within his reach he had the proof, seven 
high-explosive bombs. To be able to sling them from the 
heavens themselves—that was convincing and irrefut- 
able.” Anticipating the laconic utterance of an American 
military officer during the Vietnam War, “We had to 
destroy the city to save it,” the Italians had to bomb 
paradise in order to civilize it. 

Lindqvist comments, “It could not be denied that 
airplanes and bombs were examples of progress in military 
technology. And technology was civilization. Civilization 
brought with it the duty to expand civilization. By violent 
means, if necessary, even with war, if the uncivilized 
offered resistance.” This meant bombing civilians, even a 
funeral or a hospital, as Jansen’s pilot did. “The civilizing 
mission of the technologically superior Italians was of a 
higher order, they said, than human laws and humanitarian 
rules.” One European legal scholar wrote, “When the 
highest principles of civilization contradict the written 
laws of humanity, the latter must give way—colonial law 
rests in its entirety on this assumption.” 

This woeful tale should suffice to convince us that the 
idea of civilization is a kind of myth—a political myth 
concealing a far bleaker reality.° This is even more true of 
the ideology of “modern civilization,” by which “we” are 
supposed to distinguish ourselves from the barbarian 
Other. 

In fact, civilization and empire go together. What is 
conveniently called civilization has not neutralized the 
brutalities of archaic societies, with their mountains of 
skulls, their flayings and “authentic” face-to-face tortures; 
instead, it has accumulated these horrors and wedded 
them to its push-button exterminism. (The Nazi Holocaust 
was an amalgam of bureaucratic planning and primitive 
handwork that would have been recognizable to the 
ancient Hittites. And the high-tech quality of the Ameri- 
can war against the Vietnamese did not prevent US 
soldiers from collecting “Vietcong” ears.) 

A longer view will tell us there have been many 
empires, and many styles of anti-imperial resistance. One 
thinks of Spartacus and other nameless rebels against the 
ancient slave-states, vaguely referenced in tablets and 
chronicles. I would like to trace my anti-imperialism to 
these primordial models, even if I do not claim their 
celebrated stoic vitality, and in particular from the ancient 
Greek philosopher Diogenes, who when told by 
Alexander the Great, the most powerful man in the known 
world, that he would grant him any wish, told the emperor 
to move aside, since he was standing in the way of his 
sunlight.!° 

Contrary to the notion that imperialism is the last stage 
of capitalism, as Lenin’s formula has it, imperialism is ina 
sense integral to the first stage of an “ur-capital,” the 
mutation of relatively egalitarian tribal circles into 
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massive construction of monuments, pyramids and 
obelisks (men building monuments to their phalluses), and 
territorial expansion. As Stanley Diamond has observed, 
civilization is conquest abroad and slavery at home. This 
is the beginning of empire, the beginning of the state, and 
of an economy that is not based on gift-giving." 

To expand power and seize needed’resources the 
archon must invade his neighbors, seize their forests, 
minerals and crops, and kidnap their people, converting 
the former into hoarded wealth and the latter into cheap 
labor. The other villages respond, organize, and resist, and 
so doing, begin to resemble the aggressors. The horrible 
dialectic of history begins to unfold in a cycle of revenge, 
war and conquest. We see in it the Trojan War, Rome, and 
the Crusades. We see the conquest of Africa, Asia and the 
Americas by Europe, and we see modern “civilization,” 
with its perennial wars, too. 

Anyone who has studied the ancient myths of the 
fertile crescent may recognize in the scenario of the 
original archon the primordial myth of Gilgamesh, who, 
aided by the domesticated wild man Enkidu, went to the 
wilderness to kill the forest spirit Humbaba and to cut 
down the mysterious tree of life that this spirit protected. 
That’s how the original forests of Lebanon were cut—for 
the archon’s temples, his wagons, his battering rams, his 
ships. 

Every empire must have a frontier, and every frontier a 
sacrifice zone. The trees get cut, the metals mined. The 
resources change, but the story is recognizable. It’s the 
same process we are witnessing today, in the progressive, 
megatechnic industrialization and commodification of the 
planet through globalization, and the wars for black gold. 

Whether doing construction or destruction, the work 
and war gangs—an army of warriors and an army of 


Diogenes said, “A man keeps and feeds a lion, The lion 
owns aman.” This insight is echoed in one of the shrewd- 
est and most prescient literary works of the nineteenth 
century, Mary Shelley’s Frankenstein, when Victor 
Frankenstein’s monster, which has escaped the power of 
the young scientist and has started to run amok, declares 
to him: “You are my creator, but I am your master.” 

The wizards at the US Central Intelligence Agency (let 
us pause to consider that term!), attempting to get their 
feeble mental grasp on the monsters they themselves have 
helped to conjure in their satanic mills, call this phenom- 
enon “blow-back.” This term does manage to recognize 
the inevitable tragic revenge, the feedback loop of 
imperial arrogance, with its wanton, hallucinatorily 
destructive power. This nemesis did what no previous 
enemy has been able to do—it smashed them in their 
citadel, Murder Central, where the genocide against the 
Vietnamese was organized, where the slaughter in Iraq 
was overseen. That is where planners have mapped 
contingency plans for the invasion of every single country 
on earth, even so-called friends (as someone notoriously 
quipped, empires have no friends, only interests). That is 
where they plan not only the Third World War but even 
the Fourth, when submarines will surface to nuke the 
ruins. 

And of course, the Pentagon is where the most 
powerful empire in history has directed its campaign 
against one of history’s saddest, most wretched places, 
killing more people in the retaliation than were killed in 
the original attack.'? There, cluster bombs have scattered 
thousands more active mines in a country that has been 
described as the most mined place on earth, and depleted 
uranium dust from exploded munitions blows across the 
desert, undermining the health of some of the world’s 
poorest people." 

Blow-back: according to reporter David Remnick in 
the September 24 issue of The New Yorker, the FBI 
director and his staff were meeting when the World Trade 
Center was hit in New York. Though the FBI had studied 
scenarios of terror attacks, Remnick explains, this one 
“was not in anyone’s plans or imagination.” An FBI 
official remarked, “There was a feeling of helplessness. 
We were all waiting to see what was going to happen.” 
That is of course what the rest of us were doing; so much 
for the “intelligence” of cops. 

This is what Mumford, in The Myth of the Machine, 
called the inevitable “self-inflicted impotence” which is 
“the other side of ‘total control.’” The imperial Death Star 
can unleash its panoply of megatechnic might, but it 
cannot stop the gremlins from infecting and undermining 
the machinery because international industrial-capitalism 
is too ubiquitous and too porous to monitor completely or 
control. 

The hijackers commandeered history with box knives, a 
bit of technical training (provided by a wondrous free 
market to anyone with the money to pay), a few airplane 
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laws of humanity, the latter must give way—colontial law 
rests in its entirety on this assumption.” 

This woeful tale should suffice to convince us that the 
idea of civilization is a kind of myth—a political myth 
concealing a far bleaker reality.’ This is even more true of 
the ideology of “modern civilization,” by which “we” are 
supposed to distinguish ourselves from the barbarian 
Other. 

In fact, civilization and empire go together. What is 
conveniently called civilization has not neutralized the 
brutalities of archaic societies, with their mountains of 
skulls, their flayings and “authentic” face-to-face tortures; 
instead, it has accumulated these horrors and wedded 
them to its push-button exterminism. (The Nazi Holocaust 
was an amalgam of bureaucratic planning and primitive 
handwork that would have been recognizable to the 
ancient Hittites. And the high-tech quality of the Ameri- 
can war against the Vietnamese did not prevent US 
soldiers from collecting “Vietcong” ears.) 

A longer view will tell us there have been many 
empires, and many styles of anti-imperial resistance. One 
thinks of Spartacus and other nameless rebels against the 
ancient slave-states, vaguely referenced in tablets and 
chronicles. I would like to trace my anti-imperialism to 
these primordial models, even if I do not claim their 
celebrated stoic vitality, and in particular from the ancient 
Greek philosopher Diogenes, who when told by 
Alexander the Great, the most powerful man in the known 
world, that he would grant him any wish, told the emperor 
to move aside, since he was standing in the way of his 
sunlight.'° 

Contrary to the notion that imperialism is the last stage 
of capitalism, as Lenin’s formula has it, imperialism is in a 
sense integral to the first stage of an “ur-capital,” the 
mutation of relatively egalitarian tribal circles into 
hierarchic pyramids of power, and, eventually, to the first 
states of ancient Mesopotamia.'! Sadly, this region, the so- 
called fertile crescent between the Tigris and Euphrates 
(present-day Iraq), is still horribly wracked and bleeding 
from the conflicts of state society, still living under 
despotism and siege, and facing further assault by the 
Crusader-Cowboy Empire. 

No one can easily explain the origins of empire, any 
more than we can readily explain the threads of pathology 
in the human personality. It would be to solve the riddle of 
the conflict of Abel and Cain. The emergence of the 
original archon—meaning leader, and from which we get 
the suffix -archy, as in monarchy, hierarchy, and of course 
anarchy or “non-archy”—suggests a rupture in an original 
community, probably caused by some great crisis or 
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massive construction of monuments, pyramids and 
obelisks (men building monuments to their phalluses), and 
territorial expansion. As Stanley Diamond has observed, 
civilization is conquest abroad and slavery at home. This 
is the beginning of empire, the beginning of the state, and 
of an economy that is not based on gift-giving." 

To expand power and seize needed'resources the 
archon must invade his neighbors, seize their forests, 
minerals and crops, and kidnap their people, converting 
the former into hoarded wealth and the latter into cheap 
labor. The other villages respond, organize, and resist, and 
so doing, begin to resemble the aggressors. The horrible 
dialectic of history begins to unfold in a cycle of revenge, 
war and conquest. We see in it the Trojan War, Rome, and 
the Crusades. We see the conquest of Africa, Asia and the 
Americas by Europe, and we see modern “civilization,” 
with its perennial wars, too. 

Anyone who has studied the ancient myths of the 
fertile crescent may recognize in the scenario of the 
original archon the primordial myth of Gilgamesh, who, 
aided by the domesticated wild man Enkidu, went to the 
wilderness to kill the forest spirit Humbaba and to cut 
down the mysterious tree of life that this spirit protected. 
That’s how the original forests of Lebanon were cut—for 
the archon’s temples, his wagons, his battering rams, his 
ships. 

Every empire must have a frontier, and every frontier a 
sacrifice zone. The trees get cut, the metals mined. The 
resources change, but the story is recognizable. It’s the 
same process we are witnessing today, in the progressive, 
megatechnic industrialization and commodification of the 
planet through globalization, and the wars for black gold. 

Whether doing construction or destruction, the work 
and war gangs—an army of warriors and an army of 
drudges slaving in mines, in fields, and in workshops to 
support the state and its adventures—function under the 
same principles. They are essentially the first machines, 
groups of men organized as machines. They are what 
Lewis Mumford, in his encyclopedic The Myth of the 
Machine (1970), called megamachines, or big machines. 
This is true of all empires today, and the resulting global 
chaos in which the difference between so-called wartime 
and peacetime has become little more than a question of 
semantics. 

We still live enfolded in myth, however banal it has 
become—our myths of progress, of the battle between 
light and darkness (the “Axis of Evil”)—even the myth 
that we have somehow escaped mythic thinking and 
mythic patterns. But myth contains useful insight, particu- 


quipped, empires have no triends, only interests), Thats 
where they plan not only the Third World War but even 
the Fourth, when submarines will surface to nuke the 
ruins. 

And of course, the Pentagon is where the most 
powerful empire in history has directed its campaign 
against one of history’s saddest, most wretched places, 
killing more people in the retaliation than were killed in 
the original attack.'* There, cluster bombs have scattered 
thousands more active mines in a country that has been 
described as the most mined place on earth, and depleted 
uranium dust from exploded munitions blows across the 
desert, undermining the health of some of the world’s 
poorest people." 

Blow-back: according to reporter David Remnick in 
the September 24 issue of The New Yorker, the FBI 
director and his staff were meeting when the World Trade 
Center was hit in New York. Though the FBI had studied 
scenarios of terror attacks, Remnick explains, this one 
“was not in anyone’s plans or imagination.” An FBI 
official remarked, “There was a feeling of helplessness. 
We were all waiting to see what was going to happen.” 
That is of course what the rest of us were doing; so much 
for the “intelligence” of cops. 

This is what Mumford, in The Myth of the Machine, 
called the inevitable “self-inflicted impotence” which is 
“the other side of ‘total control.’” The imperial Death Star 
can unleash its panoply of megatechnic might, but it 
cannot stop the gremlins from infecting and undermining — 
the machinery because international industrial-capitalism 
is too ubiquitous and too porous to monitor completely or 
control. 

The hijackers commandeered history with box knives, a 
bit of technical training (provided by a wondrous free 
market to anyone with the money to pay), a few airplane 
schedules, and the daring of the essentially primitive 
warrior who fought at Troy. A skyscraper and a jet 
plane—two quintessential representations of modern 
technology, yet also archetypal Trojan Horses to deliver 
the perverse revenge of desperate men—were easily 
turned into an enormous fuel-bomb. The burning, col- 
lapsed skyscraper itself became a technological problem— 
a toxic disaster, whether they decided simply to leave it or 
salvage it. Lower Manhattan remains permeated with 
hideous, undoubtedly toxic, chemicals; the revenge 
continues—the revenge of our complex chemical way of 
life. And yet the crackpot realists of “Homeland Security” 
tell us that a vast fabric of complicated, hazardous, 
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Capitalist dynamism has taken on its own momentum; the guardians of the temple 
can only fumble with the consequences, like Ahab with his ship. 
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industrial interdependency—every nuclear power plant, 
chemical factory and other megatechnic-industrial 
complex—can be protected. '° 

Live normally, the Emperor urges the citizens, and 
then, in the next breath, in the passive-aggressive style of 
postmodern half-life, he warns: beware of imminent 
attack! That some people desire to perpetrate massive 
disasters is distinctly evident. But mass technics inevitably 
cause disasters even when no one is willing it.'* 

In a world as inhuman and subjectively dysfunctional as 
capitalism, some percentage of the population will 
voluntarily cause wanton destruction, set forest fires, 
plant bombs, etc., in a kind of Sadean “play,” without any 
political pretext. They represent a new incarnation of the 
dada Jacques Vaché’s insolence, his threat to fire a gun 
randomly into a crowd to illustrate the “theatrical and 
joyless futility of everything.” 

Similarly, the suicide bombers were not religious 
fanatics in any simple sense; they were men for whom life 
had somehow become so crushing, and rage so great, that 
a single, ultimate act of revenge became a way out. There 
are others like them everywhere. As the planes screamed 
toward the fortress and the towers, they must have felt 
some terrible exhilaration. They were satisfying their rage 
by striking out at the hated empire—and at life. The 
exhilaration leaves a residue—there will be more of them, 
no matter how harshly, or even how wisely, the empire 
responds. (And since the empire is administered by venal 
fools, it will surely continue to respond in the worst way, 
ensuring further counter-response.) 

Capitalism has moved more populations around than 
any previous cataclysm in human history, uprooting whole 
peoples, annihilating others. Now this turmoil and 
dynamism—what its publicists tell us makes capitalism 
great—has taken on its own momentum, and the guard- 
ians of the temple can only fumble and struggle with the 
consequences, like Captain Ahab with his ship. 

The ship once seemed to encompass the whole of 
history; now it has begun to shrink dramatically, to look 
like other empires: corrupt, brutal, ponderous, brittle, 
unimaginative and inevitably impermanent. It will sink, 
one way or the other, like all imperial civilizations that 
have come before. No one knows what lies in those 
depths. That is in fact the definition of catastrophe, both 
etymologically and in the classic tragedy: a turning 
downward, the horizon beyond which we cannot see. 
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other, will depend in some obscure way on all of us, 
though on no one of us. 

To come up with a program would be arrogant—like 
trying to solve the problem of Mesopotamia or Rome, and 
the problem of their collapse. But if we examine the 
forking road ahead, leading this way to Thebes, that way 
to Colonus, we might discern the outline of a postmodern 
politics taking shape in the era of jihad and McWorld. On 
the one hand, the fundamentalist revolt, however decen- 
tralized, is hierarchic and authoritarian, secretive, ruthless. 
It mirrors the worst aspects of the empire it defies."’ In 
contrast, whatever its shortcomings, that other response 
to the global capitalist work and war machine, the 
Zapatista rebellion in southern Mexico, embodies a 
balance of respect for local autonomy and a sense of 
connectedness to an international culture based on justice, 
equality and inclusion. The Zapatistas’ impressive sense of 
humor, relative non-violence and lack of interest in taking 
power are all admirable. We fail to defend and to extend 
such promising manifestations of resistance and transfor- 
mation at our peril. 

Hic Rhodus, Hic salter. This is the place to leap. In 
Findings and Keepings (1975), Lewis Mumford warned 
that “if the forces that now dominate us continue on their 
present path they must lead to collapse of the whole 
historical fabric, not just this or that great nation or 
empire.” In the last quarter century those forces have 
accelerated, leaving in their wake a swathe of ruin, and 
palpably diminished possibilities for the transformation 
required to overcome this terrible crisis in human pros- 
pects. 

We cannot avoid learning to live with catastrophe and 
its inescapable uncertainty and ambivalence, but we must 
find ways to act. We are now all passengers on a ship— 
not a single plane but the planet—which armed lunatics 
have seized in their determination to shatter the “frame of 
things” in pursuit of their tragic mirage of global power 
and wealth. If we face any historical task it can only be, 
like those people who died on flight 93, to emancipate the 
fragile forces of life by refusing to become instruments in 
the schemes of madmen. And so let us resist both their 
peace and their wars, and in so doing, find a way to push 
the emperors out of our way to let the light—and the 
darkness—in. 

Whole populations are again rapidly rushing toward 
earth shaking encounters, the dead trembling anxiously in 
their dark dwellings. We are destined to suffer catastrophe 
one way or the other. Let us consider not the one way, but 
the other, 


fighting and chaos; the USSR invaded, contributing its share to the social 
decomposition, bombing and destroying villages and attacking refugee 
columns, and scattering millions of “butterfly mines” around the country- 
side, before pulling out. See Pankaj Mishra, “The Making of Afghanistan,” 
The New York Review of Books, November 15, 2001. 

5. 1am not arguing for pacifism here. I accept non-violence as a worthy 
general principle, not as a dogma; people sometimes have no choice but to 
defend themselves. Rather, I am calling, at some level, for war on all 
fundamentalism—a war first of all of intellect and spirit, of discourse and 
politics, but also at some stage a war of self-defense, what we used to call 
“armed love.” 

6. While some rescue workers looted the basement concourse of the 
World Trade Center in the aftermath of the attack, corporate war profiteers 
were already lining up for what one lobbyist gleefully called a “pig fest.” 
Massive tax cuts were granted to General Electric, IBM, General Motors, a 
slew of Texas oil companies and numerous other profitable corporations and 
the top one percent. 

7. In fact, the future has already arrived. The hidden story beneath the 
war in Afghanistan is the worst drought in Southeast Asia in fifty to a 
hundred years. See “Afghan Drought Inflicts Its Own Misery,” New York 
Times, December 16, 2001. 

8. The Pashtuns of northern Afghanistan, who were the ethnic base of 
the Taliban, are now suffering under the harrow of the (majority Tajik and 
Uzbek) Northern Alliance , now avenging Taliban massacres, brutality and 
plunder of the 1990s. Some fifty thousand people have been driven out, 
“telling tales of murder and rape and robbery, and leaving behind empty 
towns and grazing grounds” (New York Times, March 7, 2002). Though the 
new government has asked for a peacekeeping force to restore order to the 
area, the Western alliance has so far refused. 

There may no longer be any resolution in the next decade or decades to 
the Afghan calamity, no path to a viable, stable society. Two decades of 
vicious war and warlordism cannot be annulled by waving a wand, be it a 
carrot or a stick. The country may be joining places like parts of West Africa 
or Somalia, where both central authority and functional society have 
imploded, and which have been written off by the international system, at 
least for the time being, as socia-economic dead zones. Oil greed may make 
reorganizing Afghanistan more urgent, but during the US intervention in 
Somalia, the Horn of Africa, too, was said to represent urgent oil interests. 

9. The distinction between primitive myth and post-primitive and 
modern political myth is important. According to radical anthropologist 
Stanley Diamond, primitive myth resolves human ambivalence through 
ritual performance, “compressing the contradictions of human existence 
into a proto-tragic statement which in its awareness and integrity becomes 
its own transcendence.” In civilization, these rituals have withered, and 
ritual performance and sacrifice become literal sacrifice. Unresolved 
ambivalence underlies civilization’s murderous, even bureaucratic, 
operations against the other, See “The State of Being Jewish,” Dialectical 
Anthropology 8 (1983). 

10. One also thinks of the rebel slave communes of America, like 
Quilombo in Brazil, or the Roanoke colonists who disappeared, leaving the 
message that they had “gone to Croatan,” which could only have meant, 
gone native. The Spanish explorer Nuifiez Cabeza de Vaca, shipwrecked in 
Florida in the sixteenth century and forced to walk the entire Gulf Coast 
back to the colony in Mexico, living among the native peoples he 
encountered along the way, said he gradually came to “see the possibilities 
of a life in which to be deprived of Europe was not to be deprived of too 
much.” We have much to learn from this painfully acquired wisdom. 

11. This is Fredy Perlman’s insight. See his Against His-story, Against 
Leviathan (1983). The state developed in other places, | know—for 
example, among the hierarchic, militaristic Aztees, | know also that my 
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Ina world as inhuman and subjectively dysfunctional as 
capitalism, some percentage of the population will 
voluntarily cause wanton destruction, set forest fires, 
plant bombs, etc., in a kind of Sadean “play,” without any 
political pretext. They represent a new incarnation of the 
dada Jacques Vaché’s insolence, his threat to fire a gun 
randomly into a crowd to illustrate the “theatrical and 
joyless futility of everything.” 

Similarly, the suicide bombers were not religious 
fanatics in any simple sense; they were men for whom life 
had somehow become so crushing, and rage so great, that 
a single, ultimate act of revenge became a way out. There 
are others like them everywhere. As the planes screamed 
toward the fortress and the towers, they must have felt 
some terrible exhilaration. They were satisfying their rage 
by striking out at the hated empire—and at life. The 
exhilaration leaves a residue—there will be more of them, 
no matter how harshly, or even how wisely, the empire 
responds. (And since the empire is administered by venal 
fools, it will surely continue to respond in the worst way, 
ensuring further counter-response.) 

Capitalism has moved more populations around than 
any previous cataclysm in human history, uprooting whole 
peoples, annihilating others. Now this turmoil and 
dynamism—what its publicists tell us makes capitalism 
great—has taken on its own momentum, and the guard- 
ians of the temple can only fumble and struggle with the 
consequences, like Captain Ahab with his ship. 

The ship once seemed to encompass the whole of 
history; now it has begun to shrink dramatically, to look 
like other empires: corrupt, brutal, ponderous, brittle, 
unimaginative and inevitably impermanent. It will sink, 
one way or the other, like all imperial civilizations that 
have come before. No one knows what lies in those 
depths. That is in fact the definition of catastrophe, both 
etymologically and in the classic tragedy: a turning 
downward, the horizon beyond which we cannot see. 
What is coming, as the gumshoe told the reporter, is “not 
in anyone’s plans or imagination.” We are all now at least 
potential collateral damage. That is what changed for 
Americans, heretofore largely immune from the ongoing 
catastrophe, on September 11. 


4. This the place to leap 

And so, welcome to the twenty-first century! Ah, love, 
let us be true to one another—so another poet put it, as 
ignorant armies clashed... 

The war in Afghanistan and the wars likely to spread 
beyond, so representative of the myriad conflicts that have 
gone on and on at the end of the last millennium and the 
beginning of this—all the terrible, wasteful, devastating 
traumas to human beings, to their cultures and histories, 
and to the natural world that sustains us—make clear that 
we are indeed in some new and terrible epoch. The fault 
lines the hijackers have begun to reveal to us are old ones, 
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contrast, whatever its shortcomings, that other response 
to the global capitalist work and war machine, the 
Zapatista rebellion in southern Mexico, embodies a 
balance of respect for local autonomy and a sense of 
connectedness to an international culture based on justice, 
equality and inclusion. The Zapatistas’ impressive sense of 
humor, relative non-violence and lack of interest in taking 
power are all admirable. We fail to defend and to extend 
such promising manifestations of resistance and transfor- 
mation at our peril. 

Hic Rhodus, Hic salter. This is the place to leap. In 
Findings and Keepings (1975), Lewis Mumford warned 
that “if the forces that now dominate us continue on their 
present path they must lead to collapse of the whole 
historical fabric, not just this or that great nation or 
empire.” In the last quarter century those forces have 
accelerated, leaving in their wake a swathe of ruin, and 
palpably diminished possibilities for the transformation 
required to overcome this terrible crisis in human pros- 
pects. 

We cannot avoid learning to live with catastrophe and 
its inescapable uncertainty and ambivalence, but we must 
find ways to act. We are now all passengers on a ship— 
not a single plane but the planet—which armed lunatics 
have seized in their determination to shatter the “frame of 
things” in pursuit of their tragic mirage of global power 
and wealth. If we face any historical task it can only be, 
like those people who died on flight 93, to emancipate the 
fragile forces of life by refusing to become instruments in 
the schemes of madmen. And so let us resist both their 
peace and their wars, and in so doing, find a way to push 
the emperors out of our way to let the light—and the 
darkness—in. 

Whole populations are again rapidly rushing toward 
earth shaking encounters, the dead trembling anxiously in 
their dark dwellings. We are destined to suffer catastrophe 
one way or the other. Let us consider not the one way, but 
the other. 


This essay is based in part on a talk given at an antiwar 
teach-in at the University of Michigan/Dearborn in October 
2001. A different version, aimed at writers and artists, will be 
published in the spring of 2002 in September 11, 2001: 
American Writers Respond (Etruscan Press), edited by William 
Heyen. See www.etruscanpress.com for more information. 


Endnotes 


1. See “The Clash of Ignorance,” at www.zmag.org/saidclash.html. 
Slovenian critic Slavoj Zizek makes a similar argument in “The Desert of 
the Real” (Jn These Times, October 29, 2001). The ingenious idea of the 
palindromic image, reversed and yet also parallel, is Dubravka Urgresic’s. 
See her The Culture of Lies: Antipolitical Essays (1998). 

2. This did not stop “Europe” from attempting to banish the “East” 
from its midst—notably, at the beginning of capitalism’s Five-Hundred- 
Year Reich with the violent expulsion of Muslims and Jews from 
Andalusia, and most recently, with the brutal genocide of the oriental 
“other” in Bosnia and attempted genocide in Kosova. (Throughout the war 
against Bosnia, mass murderer Slobodan Milosevic and his junior partner 
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Massive tax cuts were granted to General Electric, IBM, General Motors, a 
slew of Texas oil companies and numerous other profitable corporations and 
the top one percent. 

7. In fact, the future has already arrived. The hidden story beneath the 
war in Afghanistan is the worst drought in Southeast Asia in fifty to a 
hundred years. See “Afghan Drought Inflicts Its Own Misery,” New York 
Times, December 16, 2001. 

8. The Pashtuns of northern Afghanistan, who were the ethnic base of 
the Taliban, are now suffering under the harrow of the (majority Tajik and 
Uzbek) Northern Alliance , now avenging Taliban massacres, brutality and 
plunder of the 1990s. Some fifty thousand people have been driven out, 
“telling tales of murder and rape and robbery, and leaving behind empty 
towns and grazing grounds” (New York Times, March 7, 2002). Though the 
new government has asked for a peacekeeping force to restore order to the 
area, the Western alliance has so far refused. 

There may no longer be any resolution in the next decade or decades to 
the Afghan calamity, no path to a viable, stable society. Two decades of 
vicious war and warlordism cannot be annulled by waving a wand, be it a 
carrot or a stick. The country may be joining places like parts of West Africa 
or Somalia, where both central authority and functional society have 
imploded, and which have been written off by the international system, at 
least for the time being, as socia-economic dead zones. Oil greed may make 
reorganizing Afghanistan more urgent, but during the US intervention in 
Somalia, the Horn of Africa, too, was said to represent urgent oil interests. 

9. The distinction between primitive myth and post-primitive and 
modern political myth is important. According to radical anthropologist 
Stanley Diamond, primitive myth resolves human ambivalence through 
ritual performance, “compressing the contradictions of human existence 
into a proto-tragic statement which in its awareness and integrity becomes 
its own transcendence.” In civilization, these rituals have withered, and 
ritual performance and sacrifice become literal sacrifice. Unresolved 
ambivalence underlies civilization’s murderous, even bureaucratic, 
operations against the other. See “The State of Being Jewish,” Dialectical 
Anthropology 8 (1983). 

10. One also thinks of the rebel slave communes of America, like 
Quilombo in Brazil, or the Roanoke colonists who disappeared, leaving the 
message that they had “gone to Croatan,” which could only have meant, 
gone native. The Spanish explorer Nufiez Cabeza de Vaca, shipwrecked in 
Florida in the sixteenth century and forced to walk the entire Gulf Coast 
back to the colony in Mexico, living among the native peoples he 
encountered along the way, said he gradually came to “see the possibilities 
of a life in which to be deprived of Europe was not to be deprived of too 
much.” We have much to learn from this painfully acquired wisdom. 

11. This is Fredy Perlman’s insight. See his Against His-story, Against 
Leviathan (1983). The state developed in other places, | know—for 
example, among the hierarchic, militaristic Aztecs. | know also that my 
story of the circle and the pyramid is a myth, a metaphor; I think it a useful 
one. There is no escaping myth; even the idea of the “end of myth” and the 
death of the gods must unavoidably transpire in a mythic dimension. 

12. See Diamond’s Jn Search of the Primitive: A Critique of Civiliza- 
tion (1981). 

13. According to a conservative analysis of casualties done by Professor 
Marc Herold of the University of New Hampshire, US bombs killed at least 
3,767 civilians between October 7 and December 10. This did not include 
people who died later of bomb injuries or who died of hunger, preventable 
illness or cold. Nor did it include combatant deaths, which by mid- 
December had reached perhaps ten thousand. See Seumas Milne, “The 
innocent dead in a coward’s war,” The Guardian, December 20, 2001. 

14. More evidence of contemptible imperial narcissism is the anxiety 
about the possibility that so-called “dirty bombs”—conventional explosives 
used to spread radioactive material—might be exploded by terrorists in 
American cities. Comparable health effects on Afghans by depleted 
uranium weapons are never considered. 

15. According to a former nuclear engineer I know, “Three scuba divers 
with some C-4 explosive could melt down a nuclear power plant. Of course, 
these idiots at the power companies don’t want to spend the money to 
protect the intake pipes for the cooling towers—too expensive.” 

16, Why industrial capitalism is an ongoing chemical explosion, oil 
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Capitalism has moved more populations around than 
any previous cataclysm in human history, uprooting whole 
peoples, annihilating others. Now this turmoil and 
dynamism—what its publicists tell us makes capitalism 
great—has taken on its own momentum, and the guard- 
ians of the temple can only fumble and struggle with the 
consequences, like Captain Ahab with his ship. 

The ship once seemed to encompass the whole of 
history; now it has begun to shrink dramatically, to look 
like other empires: corrupt, brutal, ponderous, brittle, 
unimaginative and inevitably impermanent. It will sink, 
one way or the other, like all imperial civilizations that 
have come before. No one knows what lies in those 
depths. That is in fact the definition of catastrophe, both 
etymologically and in the classic tragedy: a turning 
downward, the horizon beyond which we cannot see. 
What is coming, as the gumshoe told the reporter, is “not 
in anyone’s plans or imagination.” We are all now at least 
potential collateral damage. That is what changed for 
Americans, heretofore largely immune from the ongoing 
catastrophe, on September 11. 


4. This the place to leap 

And so, welcome to the twenty-first century! Ah, love, 
let us be true to one another—so another poet put it, as 
ignorant armies clashed... 

The war in Afghanistan and the wars likely to spread 
beyond, so representative of the myriad conflicts that have 
gone on and on at the end of the last millennium and the 
beginning of this—all the terrible, wasteful, devastating 
traumas to human beings, to their cultures and histories, 
and to the natural world that sustains us—make clear that 
we are indeed in some new and terrible epoch. The fault 
lines the hijackers have begun to reveal to us are old ones, 
rooted in the conflicts of old empires, but they also reflect 
the new levels of desolation brought about by the contem- 
porary uprooting and eradication of the old vernacular 
world, the battering down of every last “Chinese wall” by 
arestless, implacable capitalism. In the end, this empire is 
destined like the rest to lie half-buried in the rubble of 
history like Shelley’s Ozymandias in the desert. 

In the tragedy, the catastrophe brings with it a terrible 
moment of recognition, of understanding. We are begin- 
ning to experience that recognition, but we are far from 
fully understanding it. For now, some obvious certainties 
do confront us—starting with the bald fact that for the 
foreseeable future the cycle of violence is likely to 
continue, and that Americans will bleed too. What 
follows, whether it comes to an end in one way or the 


its inescapable uncertainty and ambivalence, but we must 
find ways to act. We are now all passengers on a ship— 
not a single plane but the planet—which armed lunatics 
have seized in their determination to shatter the “frame of 
things” in pursuit of their tragic mirage of global power 
and wealth. If we face any historical task it can only be, 
like those people who died on flight 93, to emancipate the 
fragile forces of life by refusing to become instruments in 
the schemes of madmen. And so let us resist both their 
peace and their wars, and in so doing, find a way to push 
the emperors out of our way to let the light—and the 
darkness—in. 

Whole populations are again rapidly rushing toward 
earth shaking encounters, the dead trembling anxiously in 
their dark dwellings. We are destined to suffer catastrophe 
one way or the other. Let us consider not the one way, but 
the other. 


This essay is based in part on a talk given at an antiwar 
teach-in at the University of Michigan/Dearborn in October 
2001. A different version, aimed at writers and artists, will be 
published in the spring of 2002 in September 11, 2001: 
American Writers Respond (Etruscan Press), edited by William 
Heyen. See www.etruscanpress.com for more information. 


Endnotes 


1. See “The Clash of Ignorance,” at www.zmag.org/saidclash.html. 
Slovenian critic Slavoj Zizek makes a similar argument in “The Desert of 
the Real” (Jn These Times, October 29, 2001). The ingenious idea of the 
palindromic image, reversed and yet also parallel, is Dubravka Urgresic’s. 
See her The Culture of Lies: Antipolitical Essays (1998). 

2. This did not stop “Europe” from attempting to banish the “East” 
from its midst—notably, at the beginning of capitalism’s Five-Hundred- 
Year Reich with the violent expulsion of Muslims and Jews from 
Andalusia, and most recently, with the brutal genocide of the oriental 
“other” in Bosnia and attempted genocide in Kosova. (Throughout the war 
against Bosnia, mass murderer Slobodan Milosevic and his junior partner 
in genocide, Franjo Tudjman, both repeatedly insisted they were defending 
the West against Islamic fundamentalism.) 

3. Hence it should also come as no surprise that Christian fundamental- 
ists expressed what was essentially their approval of the murderous attack 
on the World Trade Center. “God will not be mocked,” intoned Jerry 
Falwell on Pat Robertson’s show, “The 700 Club.” The televangelists 
agreed that America was being punished for “the pagans and the 
abortionists and the feminists and the gays and the lesbians.” Another right- 
wing ideologue, Ann Coulter at National Review, blustered, “We should 
invade their countries, kill their leaders and convert them to Christianity.” 

4. The role of state socialism in ruining Afghanistan is typically 
overlooked by leftists and left-liberal opponents of the US war. While it is 
undeniable that in many ways some women generally fared better during 
the brief rule of the pro-soviet regime, when the communists took power in 
1978, they slaughtered twelve thousand members of Kabul’s educated elite 
in a campaign reminiscent of the Khmer Rouge. Thousands more were 
massacred in the countryside, and people were driven into the ranks of the 
mujahedin. By 1979 the leftist regime was devolving into internecine 


modern political myth is important, According to radical anthropologist 
Stanley Diamond, primitive myth resolves human ambivalence through 
ritual performance, “compressing the contradictions of human existence 
into a proto-tragic statement which in its awareness and integrity becomes 
its own transcendence.” In civilization, these rituals have withered, and 
ritual performance and sacrifice become literal sacrifice. Unresolved 
ambivalence underlies civilization’s murderous, even bureaucratic, 
operations against the other. See “The State of Being Jewish,” Dialectical 
Anthropology 8 (1983). 

10. One also thinks of the rebel slave communes of America, like 
Quilombo in Brazil, or the Roanoke colonists who disappeared, leaving the 
message that they had “gone to Croatan,” which could only have meant, 
gone native. The Spanish explorer Nuifiez Cabeza de Vaca, shipwrecked in 
Florida in the sixteenth century and forced to walk the entire Gulf Coast 
back to the colony in Mexico, living among the native peoples he 
encountered along the way, said he gradually came to “see the possibilities 
of a life in which to be deprived of Europe was not to be deprived of too 
much.” We have much to learn from this painfully acquired wisdom. 

11. This is Fredy Perlman’s insight. See his Against His-story, Against 
Leviathan (1983). The state developed in other places, | know—for 
example, among the hierarchic, militaristic Aztecs. | know also that my 
story of the circle and the pyramid is a myth, a metaphor; I think it a useful 
one. There is no escaping myth; even the idea of the “end of myth” and the 
death of the gods must unavoidably transpire in a mythic dimension. 

12. See Diamond’s /n Search of the Primitive: A Critique of Civiliza- 
tion (1981). 

13. According to a conservative analysis of casualties done by Professor 
Marc Herold of the University of New Hampshire, US bombs killed at least 
3,767 civilians between October 7 and December 10. This did not include 
people who died later of bomb injuries or who died of hunger, preventable 
illness or cold. Nor did it include combatant deaths, which by mid- 
December had reached perhaps ten thousand. See Seumas Milne, “The 
innocent dead in a coward’s war,” The Guardian, December 20, 2001. 

14. More evidence of contemptible imperial narcissism is the anxiety 
about the possibility that so-called “‘dirty bombs”—con ventional explosives 
used to spread radioactive material—might be exploded by terrorists in 
American cities. Comparable health effects on Afghans by depleted 
uranium weapons are never considered. 

15. According to a former nuclear engineer I know, “Three scuba divers 
with some C-4 explosive could melt down a nuclear power plant. Of course, 
these idiots at the power companies don’t want to spend the money to 
protect the intake pipes for the cooling towers—too expensive.” 

16. Why industrial capitalism is an ongoing chemical explosion, oil 
spill, radiation leak, systems failure, etc. See my Against the Megamachine: 
Essays on Empire & Its Enemies (1998). As Charles Perrow argues in 
Natural Accidents: Living With High-Risk Technology, “Systems that 
transform explosive or toxic raw materials or that exist in hostile environ- 
ments appear to require designs that entail a great many interactions which 
are not visible and in expected production sequence. Since nothing is 
perfect—neither designs, equipment, operating procedure, materials and 
supplies, nor the environment—there will be failures ... These accidents 
then are caused initially by component failures, but become accidents rather 
than incidents because of the nature of the system itself; they are system 
accidents, and are inevitable, or ‘normal’ for these systems.” Perrow is 
quoted in Tara Jones, Corporate Killing: Bhopals Will Happen (1988). 

17. It is interesting that no communiqué was even released after the 
September attacks, a rather postmodern phenomenon. Instead, language 
surrendered to silence, and to a wanton violence that does not merely mirror 
the violence of the metropole, but rather raises the ante in ways that are 


perversely creative, indirect and utterly baroque. 
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